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ri The Siccait Rider : 


A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of ‘‘The Hoosier School- el “The End 
of the World,” 





“The Voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 
Isaiah. 
“—Beginners of a better time, 
And glorying in their vows.” 
Tennyson's “ Idyls of the King.” 
“Nec propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas.” 
Regimental motto : Cromwell's Army. 





V HATEVER is incredible in this story is true. 
A tale of the heroic age it is. For not among 
the Hebrew prophets, nor among “the Knights that 
sat at Arthur’s Table Round,” nor among the rugged 
ironsides who followed Cromwell, was there truer 
heroism than 1n the romantic life of the early Western 
adventurers—hunter, warrior, settler and preacher. 

The tale I have to tell will seem strange to those who 
know little of the social life of the West at the begin- 
ning of this century. These sharp cuntrasts of corn- 
shuckings and camp-meetings, of wild revels followed 
by wild revivals; these contacts of highwayman and 
preacher; this mélange of picturesque simplicity, 
grotesque humor and savage ferocity, of abandoned 
wickedness and austere piety, can hardly seem real to 
those who know the country now. But the books of 
biography and reminiscence which preserve the mem- 
ory of that time, more than justify whatever is mar- 
velous in the following tale. 

Living, in early boyhood, on the very ground where 
my granudfather—brave old Indian-fighter!—had de- 
fended his family in a ** block-house’”’ built in a wilder- 
ness by his own hands, I grew up, familiar with this 
strange wild life. At the age when other children 
hear fables and fairy stories, my childish fancy was 
filled with traditions of conflicts with wild beasts, In- 
dians and highwaymen. Instead of imaginary giant- 
killers, children then heard of real Indian-slayers; in- 
stead of Blue-Beards, we had Murrell and his robbers; 
instead of Little Red Riding Hood’s wolf, we were re- 
galed with the daring adventures of the generation 
before us, in conflict with wild beasts, on the very road 
we traveled to school. In many households the old 
customs still held sway; the wool was carded, spun, 
dyed, woven, cut and made up in the house: the corn- 
shucking, wood-chopping, quilting, apple-peeling and 
country “‘hoe-down’”’ had not’yet fallen into disuse. 

In a true picture of this life, neither the Indian nor 
the hunter is the center-piece, but the circuit-rider. 
More than any one else, the early circuit preachers 
brought order out of this chaos. In no other class was 
the real heroic element so finely displayed. How do I 
remember the forms and weather-beaten visages of 
the old preachers, whose constitutions had conquered 
starvation and exposure—who had survived swamps, 
alligators, Indians, highway robbers and _bilious 
fevers! How was my boyish soul tickled with their 
funny anecdotes of rude experience—how was my 
imagination wrought upon by the recital of their hair- 
breadth escapes! How was my heart set afire by their 
contagious religious enthusiasm, so that at eighteen 
years of age I bestrode the saddle-bags myself, and laid 
upon a feeble frame the heavy burden of emulating 
their toils! Surely I have a right to celebrate them, 
since they came so near being the death of me. 

It is not possible to write of this heroic race of men 
without enthusiasm. But nothing has been further 
from my mind than the glorifying of a sect. If 1 were 
capable of sectarian pride, I should not come upon tke 
platform of CHRISTIAN UNIon to display it. Much asi 
have laughed at every sort of grotesquerie, I could not 
treat the early religious life of the West otherwise than 
with the most cordial sympathy and admiration. And 
yet this is not a “religious novel” in the ordinary 
sense—one in which all the bad people are as bad as 
they can be, and all the good people alittle better than 
they can be. I have not even asked myself what may 
be the “moral.” The story of any true life is health- 
ful if only the writer will tell it simply, keeping im- 
pertinent preachment of his own out of the way. 

Doubtless I shall hopelessly damage myself with 
some good people by confessing in the start that, from 





the first chapter to the last, this is a love-story. But it 
is not my fault. It was God who made love so uni- 
versal that no picture of human life can be complete 
where love is left out. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CORN-SHUCKING. 


UBTRACTION is the hardest ‘‘ cipher- 
kh) ing” inthe book. Fifty or sixty years off 
the date at the head of your letter is easy 
enough to the “organ of number,” but a se- 
vere strain on the imagination. Itis hard to 
go back to the good old days your grandmoth- aN 
er talks about—that golden age, when people ‘g); 
were not roasted alive in a sleeping coach, but . 
gently tipped over a toppling cliff by a drunk- 
en stage-driver! 

Grand old times were those! in which boys 
politely took off their hats to preacher or 
schoolmaster, solacing their fresh young hearts 
afterward by making mouths at the back of 
his great-coat. Blessed days! in which parsons 
wore stiff, white stocks,and walked with starch- 
ed dignity, and yet were not too good to drink 
peach-brandy and cherry-bounce with folks; 
when Congressmen were so honorable that they scorn- 
ed bribes, and were only kept from killing one another 
by the exertions of the sergeant-at-arms. It was in 
those old times of the beginning of the reign of Madi- 
son, that the people of the Hissawachee settlement, in 
Southern Ohio, prepared to attend “ the corn-shuckin’ 
down at Cap’n Lumsden’s,”’ 

There is a pe- 
culiar freshness 
about the en- 
tertainment 
that opens the 
gayeties of the 
season. The 
shucking at 
Lumsden’s had 
the advantage 
of being set off 
by a dim back- 
ground of other 
shuckings, and 
quiltings, and 
wood-chop- 
pings, and ap- 
ple-peelings, 
that were to 
follow, to say 
nothing of the 
frolics pure and 





Cap’N LUMSDEN 
simple—parties “‘afping his pantaloons with his raw- 


alloyed with no 
utilitarian purposes. 
Lumsden’s corn lay ready for husking, in a white y- 
brown ridge five or six feet high. The captain was 
not insensible to considerations of economy. He knew 
quite well that it would be cheaper in the long run to 
have it husked by his own farm hands; the expense 
of an entertainment in whiskey and other needful pro- 
visions, and the wasteful handling of the corn, not to 
mention the obligation to send a hand to other husk- 
ings, more than counter-balanced the gratuitous labor. 
But who can resist the public sentiment that requires 
a man to be a gentleman according to the standard of 
his neighbors? Captain Lumsden had the reputation 
of doing many things which were oppressive, and un- 
just, but to have “shucked”’ his own corn would have 
been to forfeit his respectability entirely. It would 
have placed him on the pariah level of the contempti- 
ble Connecticut Yankee who had bought a place far- 
ther up the creek, and who dared to husk his own corn, 
practice certain forbidden economies, and even take 
pay for such trifles as butter and eggs, and the surplus 
veal of a calf which he had killed. The propriety of 
“ducking” this Yankee had been a matter of serious 
debate. A man “as tight as the bark on a beech tree,” 
and a Yankee besides, was next door to a horse-thief. 
So there was :\ corn-shucking at Captain Lumsden’s. 
The “ women-fo'ks” turned the festive occasion into 
farther use by stretching a quilt on the frames, and 
having the ladies of the party spend the afternoon in 
quilting and gossiping—the younger women blushing 
inwardly, and sometimes outwardly, with hope and 
fear, as the names of certain young men were men- 


hide riding-whip.” 





tioned., Who could tell what disclosures the evening 
frolic might produce? For, though “circumstances 
alter cases,’’ they have no power to change human na- 
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Mort GooDWIN 
‘put two hands on the eight-rail fence and cleared it at a bound,” 


ture; and the natural history of the delightful creat- 
ure which we call a young woman was essentially the 
same in the Hissawachee Bottom sixty odd years ago 
that it is on Murray or Beacon Street Hill in these mod- 
ern times. Difference enough of manner and costume 
—linsey-woolsey, with a rare calico now and then for 
Sundays; the dropping of * kercheys”’ by polite young 
girls—but these things are only outward. The dainty 
girl that turns away from my story with disgust be- 
cause ‘*the people are so rough,” little suspects how 
entirely of the cuticle is her refinement—how, after all, 
there is a touch of nature that makes Polly Ann and 
Sary Jane cousins-german to Jennie, and Hattie, and 
Blanche, and Mabel. 

It was just dark—the rising full moon was blazing 
like a bonfire among the trees on Campbell’s Hill, 
across the creek—when the shucking party gathered 
rapidly around the captain’s ridge of corn. The first 
comers waited for the others, and spent the time look- 
ing atthe heap, and speculating as to how many 
bushels it would “shuck out.”’ Captain Lumsden au 
active, eager man, under the medium size, welcomed 
his neighbors cordially, but with certaiu reserves. That 
is to say, he spoke with hospitable warmth to each 
new-comer, but brought his voice up at the last like a 
whip-cracker ; there was a something in what Dr. 
Rush would call the * vanish ’’ of his enunciation which 
reminded the person addressed that Captain Lumsden, 
though be knew how to treat a man with politeness, 
as became an 
old Virginia 
gentleman, 
was not a 
man whose 
supremacy 
was to be 
questioned 
for a mo- 
ment. He 
reached out 
his hand with 
a “Howdy, 
Bill?’ ‘‘How- 
dy, Jeems? 
how’s your 
mother git- 
tin’, eh?” and 
“Hello, Bob, 
I thought 
you had the 
shakes? Got 
out at last, did you?” Under this superficial famil- 
iarity a certain reserve of conscious superiority and 
flinty self-will never failed to make itself appreciated. 

Let us understand ourselves. When we speak of 
Captain Lumsden as an old Virginia gentleman, we 
speak from his own stand-point. In his native state 
his hereditary rank was low ; his father was an “ up- 
start,’’ who, besides lac king any claims to ‘good 
blood,” had made money by doubtful means. But 
such is the advantage of emigration, that, among out- 
side barbarians, the fact of having been born in “ Ole 
Virginny”’ was credential enough. Was not the Old 





PATTY AND JEMIMA. 
“ Never was there finer contrast,” 
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Dominion the mother of presidents, and of gentlemen? 
And so Captain Lumsden was accustomed to tap his 
pantaloons with his rawhide riding-whip while he al- 
luded to his relationships to “the old families’’—the 
Carys, the Archers, the Lees, the P’ytons, and the far- 
famed William and Evelyn Bird; :\ad he was especial- 
ly fond of mentioning his relatio%:hip to that family 
whose aristocratic surname is sped ‘‘ Enroughty,” 
while itis mysteriously and inex4cably pronounced 
“Darby ;” and to the “ Tolivars,”’ ‘“fose name is spell- 
ed “Taliaferro.” Nothing smack*:;giore of hereditary 
nobility than a divorce betwixt Syed ing and pronounc- 
ing. In all the captain’s struttif alk there was this 
shade of truth—that he was rela to the old families 
through his wife; for Captain isden would have 
scorned a prima facie lie. But is fertile mind the 
truth was ever germinal: little gus of fact grew to 
great oaks of fable. 

How quickly a crowd gathers 
introducing you to Lumsden, t@ 
shaking hands in his way, givit 
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While I have been 
captain has been 
h cordial grip and 
hwing his hand as 
if afraid of compromising his digi®f¥, and all the while 
calling out, ‘“‘Ho, Tom! How #3 Stevens? Hello, 
Johnson! is that you? Did comes] ter all, eh?” 

s} When once 
7 

the company 
was about com- 
plete, the next 
step was to di- 
vide the heap. 
Todo this judg- 
es were select- 
ed, to wit: Mr. 
Butterfield, a 
slow-speaking 
man, who was 
believed to 
know a great 
deal because he 
said little and 
looked at 
things careful- 
ly; and Jake 
Sniger, whoalso 
had a reputa- 
tion for know- 
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HoMELyY S’MANTHY 
“ looked smilingly and expectantly at-each 1°& % Breat 


deal, because 
he talked glib- 
ly and was good at off-hand guessing. Butterfield look- 
ed at the corn, first on one side, and then on the end of 
the heap. Then he shook his head in uncertainty, and 
walked round to the other end of the pile, squinted one 
eye, took sight along the top of the ridge, measured its 
base, walked from une end to the other with long strides 
as if pacing the distance, and again took bearings with 
one eye shut, while the young lads stared at him with 
awe. Jake Sniger strode away from the corn and took 
a panoramic view of it, as one who scorned to examine 
anything minutely. He pointed to the left, and re- 
marked to his admirers that he “‘’low’d they was a 
heap sight more corn in the left hand eend of the pile, 
but it was the long, yaller gourd-seed, and powerful 
easy to shuck, while t’other eend wuz the leetle, flint, 
hominy corn, and had a right smart sprinklin’ of nub- 
bins.”” He ‘’low’d whoever got aholt of them air 
nubbins would git sucked in. It was neck-and-neck 
twixt this ere and that air, and fer his own part, he 
thought the thing mout be nigh about even, and had 
orter be divided in the middle of the pile.”’” Strange to 
say, Butterfield, after all his sighting, and pacing, and 
measuring, arrived at the same difficult and complex 
conclusion, which remarkable coincidence served to 
confirm the popular confidence in the infallibility of 
the two judges. 

So the ridge of corn was measured, and divided ex- 
actly in the middle. A fence rail, leaning against either 
side, marked the boundary between the territories of 
the two parties. The next thing to be done was to 
select the captains. Lumsden, as a prudent man, de- 
siring an election to the legislature, declined to appoint 
them, laughing his chuckling kind of laugh, and saying, 
“Choose for yourselves, boys, choose for yourselves.” 

Bill McConkey was on the ground, and there was no 
better husker. He wanted to be captain on one side, 
but somebody in the crowd objected that there was no 
one present who could “hold a taller dip to Bill’s 
shuckin.” 

““Whar’s Mort Goodwin?’ demanded Bill; “he’s the 
one they say kin lick me. I ’d like to lay him out 
wunst.” 

“He ain’t yer.” 

“That air’s him a comin’ through the cornstalks, I 
low,” said Jake Sniger, as a tall, well-built young man 
came striding burriedly through the stripped corn 
stalks, put two hands on the eight-rail fence, and 
cleared it at a bound. 

“That ’s him! that’s his jump,” said “little Kike,” 
a nephew of Captain Lumsden. ‘Could n’t many 
fellers do that eight-rail fence so clean.” 

“Hello, Mort!” they all cried at once as he came up 
taking off his wide-rimmed straw hat and wiping his 
forehead. “ We thought you wuzn’tacomin’. Here, 
you and Conkey choose up,” 

“ Let somebody else,” said Morton, who was shy, and 
ready to give up such a distinction to others. 

“ Backs out!” said Conkey, sneering. 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Mort. ‘You do n’t appreciate 
kindness; where ’s your stick?” 


successive gentleman,” 





By tossing a stick from one to the other, and then 
passing the hand of one above that of the other, it was 
soon decided that Bill McConkey should have the first 
choice of men, and Morton Goodwin the first choice of 
corn. The shuckers were thus all divided into twu 
parts. Captain Lumsden, as host, declining to be upon 
either side. Goodwin chose the end of the corn which 
had, as the boys declared, “‘a desp’rate sight of nub- 
bins.” Then, at a signal, all hands went to work. 

The corn had to be husked and thrown into a crib, a 
mere pen of fence-rails. 

“* Now, boys, crib your corn,”’ said Captain Lumsden, 
as he started the whiskey bottle on its encouraging 
travels along the line of shuckers. , 

“Hurrah, boys!” shouted McConkey. “Pull away, 
my sweats! work like dogs in a meat-pot; beat ’em all 
to thunder, er bust a biler, by jimminy! Peel ’em off! 
Thunder and blazes! Hurrah!” 

This loud hallooing may have cheered his own men, 
but it certainly stimulated those on the other side. 
Morton was more prudent; he husked with all his 
might, and called down the lines in an undertone, 
‘Let them holler, boys, never mind Bill; all the breath 
he spends in noise we ’ll spend in gittin’ the corn 
peeled. Here, you! don’t you shove that corn back in 
the shucks! No cheats allowed on this side!” 

Goodwin had taken his place in the middle of his 
own men, where he could overlook them and husk, 
without intermission, himself; knowing that his own 
dexterity was worth almost as much as the work of 
two men. When one or two boys on his side began to 
run over to see how the others were getting along, he 
ordered them back with great firmness. ‘‘ Let them 
alone,” he said, ‘‘ you are only losing time; work hard 
at first, everybody will work hard at the last.” 

For nearly an hour the huskers had been stripping 
husks with unremitting eagerness; the heap of un- 
shucked corn had grown smaller, the crib was nearly 
full of the white and yellow ears, and a great billow 
of light husks had arisen behind the eager workers. 

‘““Why don’t you drink?” asked Jake Sniger, whosat 
next to Morton. 

“Wants to keep his breath sweet for Patty Lums- 
den,” said Ben North, with a chuckle. . 

Morton did not knock Ben over, and Ben never knew 
how near he came to getting a whipping. 

It was now the last heavy pull of the shuckers. 
McConkey had drunk rather freely, and his “ Pull 
away, sweats!”’ became louder than ever. Morton 
found it necessary to run up and down his line once or 
twice, and hearten his men by telling them that they 
were “sure to beat if they only stuck to it well.” 

The two parties were pretty evenly matched; the 
side led by Goodwin would have given it up once if it 
had not been for his cheers; the others were so near to 
victory that they began to shout in advance, and that 
cheer, before they were through, lost them the battle, 
—for Goodwin, calling to his men, fell to work in a way 
that set them wild by contagion, and for the last min- 
ute they made almost superhuman exertions, sending 
a perfect hail of white corn into the crib, and licking 
up the last ear in time to rush with a shout into the 
territory of the other party, and seize on one or two 
dozen ears, all that were left, to show that Morton had 
clearly gained the victory. Then there was a general 
wiping of foreheads, and a general expression of good 
feeling. But Bill McConkey vowed that he 
“knowed what the other side done with their 
corn,” pointing to the husk pile. 

“T’ll bet you six bits,” said Morton, “that I 
can find more corn in your shucks than you kin 
in mine.” But Bill did not accept the wager. 

After husking the corn that remained under 
the rails, the whole party adjourned to the 
house, washing their hands and faces in the 
woodshed as they passed into the old hybrid 
building, half log-cabin, the other half block- 
house fortification. . 

The quilting frames were gone; and a sub- ( 
stantial supper was set in the apartment which 
was commonly used for parlor and sitting 
room, and which was now pressed into service 
for a dining room. The ladies stood around 
against the wall with a self-conscious air of ff 
modesty, debating, no doubt, the effect of their © 
linsey-woolsey dresses. For what is the use of és} 
carding and spinning, winding and weaving 


you cannot have it admired? 


A by 4 Vij (mi /) 
cutting and sewing to get a new linsey dress, if Yj HAM 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE FROLIC. 


HE supper was soon dispatched ; the huskers 

eating with awkward embarrassment, as frontier- 
men always doin company,—even in the company of 
each other. To eat with decency and composure is the 
final triumph of civilization, and the shuckers of Hissa- 
wachee Bottom. got through with the disagreeable 
performance as hurriedly as possible, the more so that 
their exciting strife had given them vigorous relish 
for Mrs. Lumsden’s “chicken fixin’s,” and batter- 
cakes, and “ punkin-pies.” The quilters had taken 
their supper an hour before, the table not affording 
room for both parties. When supper was over the 
“things” were quickly put away, the table folded up 
and removed to the kitchen—and the company were 
then ready to enjoy themselves. There was much 
gawky timidity on the part of the young men, and not 





a little shy dropping of the eyes on the part of the 





young women; but the most courageous presently got 
some of the rude, country plays a-going. The pawns 
were sold over the head of the blindfold Mort Good- 
win, who, as the wit of the company, devised all 
manner of penalties for the owners. Susan Tomkins 
had to stand up in the corner, and say, 


“Here I stand all ragged and dirty, 
Kiss me quick, or I ’ll run like a turkey.” 


These lines were supposed to rhyme. When Aleck 
Tilley essayed to comply with her request, she tried to 
run like a turkey, but was stopped in time. 

The good taste of people who enjoy society novels 
will decide at once that these boisterous, unrefined 
sports are not a promising beginning. It is easy 
enough to imagine heroism, generosity and courage in 
people who dance on velvet carpets; but the great 
heroes, the world’s demigcds, grew in just such rough 
social states as that of Ohio in the early part of this 
century. There is nothing more important for an 
over-refined generation than to understand that it has 
not a monopoly of the great qualities of humanity, 
and that it must not only tolerate rude folk, but 
sometimes admire in them traits that have grown 
scarce as refinement has increased. So that I may not 
shrink from telling that one kissing-play took the 
place of another until the excitement and merriment 
reached a pitch which would be thought not consonant 
with propriety by the society that loves round-dances 
with roués, and ‘‘ the German” untranslated—though, 
for that matter, there are people old-fashioned enough 
tc think that refined deviltry is not much better than 
rude freedom, after all. 

Goodwin entered with the hearty animal spirits of 
his time of life into the boisterous sport; but there 
was one drawback to his pleasure—Patty Lumsden 
would not play. He was glad, indeed, that she did 
not—he could not bear to see her kissed by his com- 
panions. But, then, did Patty like the part he was 
taking in the rustic revel? He ‘inly rejoiced that his 
position, as the blindfold Justice, meeting out punish- 
ment to the owner of each forfeit, saved him, to some 
extent, the necessity of going throngh the ordeal of 
kissing. True, it was quite possible that the severest 
prescription he should make might fall on his own 
head, if the pawn happened to be his; but he was 
saved by his good luck and the penetration which en- 
abled him to guess, from the suppressed chuckle of the 
seller, when the offered pawn was his own. 

At last, ‘‘forfeits’” in every shape became too dull 
for the growing mirth of the company. They ranged 
themselves round the room on benches and chairs, 
and began to sing the old song: 


* Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow— 
Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow— 
You nor I, but the farmers, know 
Where oats, peas, beans, and barley grow. 


“ Thus the farmer sows his seed, 
Thus he stands and takes his ease, 
Stamps his foot, and claps his hands, 
And whirls arouad and views his lands. 


** Sure as grass grows in the field, 
Down on this carpet you must kneel, 
Salute your true love, kiss her sweet, 
And rise again upon your feet.” 
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LITTLE GABE 
“ could not conceal his discomfiture.” 


It is not very different from the little children’s 
play—an old rustic sport, I doubt not, that has existed 
in England from immemorial time. McConkey took 
the handkerchief first, and, while the company were 
singing, he pretended to be looking around and puz- 
zling himself to decide whom he would favor with his 
affection. But the girlsnudged one another, and look- 
ed significantly at Jemima Huddlestone. Of course, 
everybody knew that Bill would take Jemima. That 
was foreordained. Everybody knew it except Bill and 
Jemima! Bill fancied that he was standing in entire 
indecision, and Jemima—radiant peony!—turned her 
large, red-cheeked face away from Bill, and studied 
meditatively a knot in a floor-board. But her averted 
gaze only made her expectancy the more visible, and 
the significant titter of the company deepened the hue 
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and widened the area of red in her cheeks. Attempts 
to seem unconscious generally result disastrously. But 
the tittering, and nudging, and looking toward Jemima, 
did not prevent the singing from moving on; and now 
the singers have reached the line which prescribes the 
kneeling. Bill shakes off his feigned indecision, and 
with a sudden effort recovers from his vacant and 
wandering stare, wheels about, spreads the ‘‘ handker- 
cher” which he holds, at the feet of the backwoods 
Hebe, and diffidently kneels upon the outer edge, 
while she, in compliance with the order of the play, 
and with reluctance only apparent, also drops upou 
her knees on the handkerchief, and, with downcast 
eyes, receives upon her red cheek a kiss so hearty 
and unreserved that it awakens laughter and applause. 
Bill now arises with the air of a man who has done 
his whole duty under difficult circumstances, and Je- 
mima lifts the handkerchief, and, while the song re- 
peats itself, selects some gentleman, before whom she 
kneels, and bestows upon him a kiss in the same fash- 
ion, leaving to him the handkerchief to be spread be- 
fore some new divinity. 

This alternation had gone on forsome time. Poor, san- 
guine, homely Samantha Britton had looked smiling- 
ly and expectantly at each successive gentleman who 
bore the handkerchief; but in vain. “S’manthy”’ 
could never understand why her seductive smiles were 
so unavailing. Presently, Betty Harsha was chosen 
by somebody—Betty had a pretty, round face, and 
pink cheeks, and was sure to be chosen, sooner or 
later. Everybody knew whom she would choose. 
Morton Goodwin was the desire of her heart. She 
dressed to win him; she fixed her eyes on him in 
church; she put herself adroitly in his way; she com- 
pelled him to escort her home against his will; and 
now that she held the handkerchief, everybody looked 
at Goodwin. Morton, for his part, was tou young to 
be insensible to the charms of the little round, impul- 
sive face, the twinkling eyes, the red, pouting lips; and 
he was not averse to having the pretty girl, in her 
new, bright, linsey frock, single him out for her admi- 
ration. But, justat thismoment, he wished she might 
choose some one else. For Patty Lumsden had taken 
a minute from her cares as hostess, and was look- 
ing at the play. Shestood behind Jemima Huddle- 
ston, and never was there finer contrast than be- 
tween the large, healthful, bigh-colored Jemima, a 
typical country belle, and the slight, intelligent, 
fair-skinned Patty, whose black hair and eyes made 
her complexion seem whiter, and whose resolute lips 
and proud carriage heightened the refinement of 
her face. Patty, as folks said, ‘‘ favored’’ her mother, 
a woman of considerable pride and much refinement, 
who, by her unwillingness to accept the rude cus- 
toms of the neighborhood, had about as bad a 
reputation as one can have in a frontier commu- 
nity. She was regarded as excessively ‘stuck up.” 
This stigma of aristocracy was very pleasing to the 
Captain. His family was part of himself, and he liked 
to believe them better than anybody’s else. But he 
heartily wished that Patty would sacrifice her dignity, 
at this juncture, to farther his political aspirations. 

Seeing the vision of Patty standing there in her 
bright new calico—an extraordinary bit of finery in 
those days—Goodwin wished that Betty would attack 
somebody else, for once. But Betty Harsha bore 
down on the perplexed Morton, and, in her eagerness, 
did not wait for the appropriate line to come—she did 
not give the farmer time to “stomp” his foot, and 
clap his hands, much less to whirl around and view 
his lands—but plumped down upon the handkerchief 
before Morton, who took his own time to kneel. But 
draw it out as he would, he presently found himself, 
after having been kissed by Betty, standing foolishly, 
handkerchief in hand, while the verses intended for 
Betty were not yet finished. Betty’s precipitancy, 
and her inevitable gravitation toward Morton, had set 
all the players laughing, and the laugh seemed to 
Goodwin to be partly at himself. For, indeed, he was 
perplexed, To choose any othér woman for his “ true 
love”’ even in play, with Patty standing by, was more 
than he could do; to offer to kneel before her was 
more than he dared todo. He hesitated a moment; 
he feared to offend Patty; he must select some one. 
Just at this instant he caught sight of the eager face 
of S’manthy Britton stretched up to him, as it had 
beep to the others, with an anxious smile. Morton 
saw away out. Patty could not be jealous of S’man- 
thy. Hespread the handkerchief before the delighted 
girl, and a moment later she held in her hand the 
right to choose a partner. 

The fop of the party was “ Little Gabe,”’ that is to 
say, Gabriel Powers, junior. His father was ‘Old 
Gabe,” the most miserly farmer of the neighborhood. 
But Little Gabe had run away in boyhood, and had 
been over the mountains, had made some money, no- 
body could tell how, and had invested his entire capi- 
tal in “store clothes.” He wore a mustache, too, 
which, being an unheard-of innovation in those primi- 
tive times, marked him as a man who had seen the 
world. Everybody laughed at him for a fop, and yet 
everybody admired him. None of the girls had yet 
dared to select Little Gabe. To bring their linseynear his 
store-cloth—to venture to salute his divine mustache— 
who could be guilty of such profanity? But S’manthy 
was morally certain that she would not soon again 
have a chance to select a ‘‘ true love,’’ and she deter- 
mined to strike high. The players did not laugh when 
she spread her handkerchief at the feet of Little Gabe. 
They were appalled. But Gabe dropped on one knee, 





condescended to receive her salute, and lifted the 
handkerchief with a delicate flourish of the hand 
which wore a ring with a large jewel, avouched by 
Little Gabe to be a diamond—a jewel that was at 
least transparent. 

Whom would little Gabe choose? became at once a 
question of solemn import to every young woman of 
the company; for even girls in linsey are not free from 
that liking for a fop so often seen in ladies better 
dressed. In her heart nearly every young woman 
wished that Gabe would choose herself. But Gabe was 
one of those men who, having done many things by 
the magic of effrontry, imagine that anything can be 
obtained by impudence, if only the impudence be suf- 
ficiently transcendent. He knew that Miss Lumsden 
held herself aloof from the kissing-plays, and he knew 
equally that she looked favorably on Morton Goodwin; 
he had divined Morton’s struggle, and he had already 
marked out his own line of action. He stood in quiet 
repose while the first two stanzas were sung. As the 
third began, he stepped quickly round the chair on 
which Jemima Huddleston sat, and stood before Patty 
Lumsden, while everybody held breath. Patty’s 
cheeks did not grow red, but pale; she turned sudden- 
ly and called out toward the kitchen: 

“ What do you want? Iam coming,” and then walked 
quietly out, as if unconscious of Little Gabe’s presence 
or purpose. But poor Little Gabe had already begun 
to kneel, be had gone too far to recover himself; he 
dropped upon one knee and got up immediately, but 
not in time to escape the general chorus of laughter 
and jeers. Hesneered at the departing figure of Patty, 
and said, ‘‘I knew I could make her run.’”’ But he 
could not conceal his discomfiture. 

When, at last, the party broke up, Morton essayed to 
have a word with Patty. He found her standing in 
the deserted kitchen, and his heart beat quick with the 
thought that she might be waiting for him. Theruddy 
glow of the hickory coals in the wide fire-place made 
the logs of the kitchen walls bright, and gave a tint to 
Patty’s white face. «But just as Morton was about to 
speak, Captain Lumsden’s quick, jerky tread sounded 
in the entry, and he came in, laughing his aggravating 
metallic little laugh, and saying, ‘‘ Morton, where ’s 
your manners? There ’s nobody to go home with 
Betty Harsha.”’ 

** Dog on Betty Harsha!’’ muttered Morton, but not 
loud enough for the Cuptain to hear. And he escorted 


Betty home. 
(To be continued.) 


The Outlook. 


It is a happy protective provision of nature that 
some animals—the lion, the donkey, for instance,— 
shall be recognizable a long way off by a certain vocal 
idiosyncrasy. But in this endowment the demagogue 
is a match for these animals any day. He has what 
Matthew Arnold calls “‘a note” of his own, the sound 
of which cannot fail, if we are once made aware of it, 
to save us from ever mistaking him either for an 
honest man or a patriot. Lately, even above the roar 
of the city and the wild commotion of politics, the pub- 
lic has heard the genuine, original, unmistakable dem- 
agogue-voice. The proposition recently before the 
people of this State, to transfer the appointment of 
judges from the caucus to the Governor, was met by 
the following argument: such a thing ‘“* would be a 
reflection on the intelligence of the people.” That ar- 
gument, false as it is, is terribly effective; and it is 
equally certain that there is but one sort of creature 
that would use it. 














During his recent visit to England, Mark Twain 
lectured on the Sandwich Islands at the Hanover 
Square Rooms; and from all sources it appears that 
he emulated the deeds of his and our grandfathers—he 
conquered the British. The London journals which 
are the highest in intellectual rank are the most zeal- 
ous in their efforts to honor him with criticisms that 
are both discriminating and laudatory. Thus, the 
Spectator analyzes his humor with great acuteness, 
describing him as “the easy man of the world,” whose 
humor consists ‘in the’ unconscious, matter-of-fact 
way in which he habitudlly strikes false intellectual 
notes, the steady simplicity with which he puts the 
emphasis of feeling in the wrong place, with which he 
classifies in the most unassuming way, as families of 
the same tribe of things, the most irreconcilable com- 
mon nouns, and so glides into sarcasm or caricature, 
while seeming to pursue, without looking to the right 
or the left, the even tenor of his way.’’ Asan exam- 
ple of his perfect attainment of the grotesque, the 
Spectator refers to his incidental statement of the 
problem ** why the Sandwich Islands should have been 
put away out there in the middle of the Pacific Ocean’”’ 
—a point which he declared to be not really ‘* open to 
criticism,” so that it would not be “graceful to dwell 
upon it.” While the Spectator considers Mark Twain’s 
humor as less remarkable and rare than Artemus 
Ward’s, and some of it as not his individual humor, 
but the humor of the country from which he comes, 
it regards his remark that at a certain place it is ‘‘so 
miserably cold that a man cau't tell the truth,” as 
furnishing a species of humor “all bis own,” and as 
“one of the finest illustrations of his curious power of 
striking, with easy, matter-of-fact simplicity, a most 
grotesquely strange note, in the midst of the calm and 
business-like statements of an ordinary man of the 





world.” The one quality in which all the English 
papers are alike in their treatment of this lecturer is © 
genial appreciation, which, in the case ot Punch, is: 
exemplified in this witty adaptation from Shakespeare: 
“ 'Tis time we Twain did show ourselves.” "Twas said 
By Ceesar, when one Mark had lost his head. 
By Mark, whose head 's quite bright, ’tis said again ; 
Therefore, “ go with me, friends, to bless this Twain.” 
——~ae———_ ’ 
One of the perpetual problems in this world is, 
first, how to set a good measure agoing, and, second, 
how to stop it—when it has gone far enough. Fora 
score of years and more, enlightened people in this 
country have been preaching to college-students the 
importance of paying some regard to the education of 
their bodies; but it begins to look asif another gene- 
ration of enlightened people would have to rise up and 
preach to college-students the importance of paying 
some regard to the education of their minds. A perusal 
of half-a-dozen of the journals conducted by students 
has just excited in us the inquiry whether it would not 
be deemed presumptuous to suppose that our colleges 
were really intended for anything else than to furnish 
athletes for the annual contests in boating, base-ball. 
and the foot-race. Thus far, at least, the sphere of 
inter-collegiate emulation is physical; and there 
would, perhaps, be no fault to find with this if it were 
not exclusively physical. Why should it not embrace 
competitions of brain as well as of muscle? Colonel 
Higginson struck the right key last winter in his sugges- 
tion of a plan of inter-collegiate contests in scholarship. 
And we like the idea thrown out by College Days, the 
journal of the Ripon College students, which advocates 
inter-collegiate contests in eratory. The introduction 
of these latter competitions as an accompaniment of 
the annual muscular battles between the colleges 
would give us something quite Hellenic. Better than 
that, it would give us something quite human, too, 
and elevating, and would do much to restore the lost 
equilibrium to current tendencies in education. ! 


——— ae i 

One commonly thinks of Iceland as an ice-bound 
paradise, locked up in its remoteness, and quite be- 
yond the reach of all the tides of this world’s troubles. 
But even thither have floated the spirit of discontent, 
hunger for change, the smiting of antique wrong, and 
the insatiable aspiration for the better times and the 
better things which might be. The Icelanders com- 
plain that Denmark, which holds sovereignty over 
them, dabbles in their affairs with little other result, 
as Mr. Disraeli would put it, than that of blundering 
and plundering; and they are inclined to say to her, 
“Hands off!” They demand either a new constitu- 
tion under Denmark, or a total separation from Den- 
mark. A Parliament of their own, no taxation to pay 
the expenses of Danish officials in their island, and 
@ political connection with the mother country, 
from which all political power has been eliminated, 
are the principal items in their budget of demands. 
Meantime, Denmark, environed by dangers of its own, 
settling down deeper and deeper into the insignificance 
which must be the portion of small States, is instinct- 
ively impelled to clutch with a tighter grip the few 
colonial trinkets that are left toit. It is not at all 
likely that the demands of Iceland will be granted. 
For though Denmark is petty, Iceland is still more 
petty; and,in a issue of force between them, the latter 
would be trampled into submission. Moreover, Den- 
mark shakes in the face of its discontented depend- 
ency this terrifying threat, namely, that unless it 
behaves itself Denmark will go to market with it, and 
putting money into her purse, sell the troublesome 
little island to Germany for a penal colony. 

7 'emoe 

Nowhere are there more vivid instances, now- 

a-days, of what Joaquin Miller calls 
“Mutations of time, and mutations 
Of thought that is fiercer than time,” 

than in the realm of great reputations. The most 
noted of modern travelers is Professor Vamtéry, of 
Pesth University, but upon his reputation as a trust- 
worthy writer of Travels, the American scholar, Mr. 
Eugene Schuyler, has just applied some vigorous 
movements which, if adequately followed up, are 
likely 1o capsize it utterly. In a recent letter from 
Central Asia which Mr. Schuyler has contributed to 
the Atheneum, he mildly remarks that Professor 
VAmbéry’s books are “ nearly worthless,” and that the 
one about Bokhara contains nothing which makes it 
certain that the writer ever was in Bokhara at all, and 
that intelligent Russians who are in that country do 
not believe that he ever was there. Here is a single 
specimen of the great traveler’s yarns. In one place, 
he “speaks of the fatty-tailed sheep as having tails so 
long and so large that wheels are placed under them 
to keep them from dragging on the ground, and that 
asingle sheep will frequently yield three or four bat- 
mans of pure tallow, i. ¢e., from 800 to 1,100 pounds. 
I read this yesterday to the amazement and laughter 
of some Bokharan acquaintances. No wheels or other 
appliances are used for the tails of sheep in these 
countries; and every one who has noticed the fatty- 
tailed sheep of Central Asia must have been struck by 
the fact that they have no tails at all.’”’ In the next 
subsequent number of the Atheneum Professor Vam- 
béry replies; but his letter strikes us as evasive and 
weak. He throws himself on his dignity. “It is to 
please you and not to defend myself against the accu- 
sations of Mr. Schuyler that I write.’?’ Without touch- 
ing upon specific charges, and altogether disdaining 
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any reference to the sheep-tail story, his principal de- 
fence is the list of eminentscholars who have trusted 
and praised him. ‘The accusation of Mr. Schuyler 
applies to these men who bave formed such false 
estimates of the worth of my works.” What then? 





THE SECRET. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


“ WHAT saw you, gathering flowers so early this May 
( morn?” 

“ ] saw a shining blackbird loud whistling on a thorn ; 

I saw the mottled plover from the swamp-edge fly away ; 

I heard the blithe song-sparrows who welcomed the bright 

day; 
I heard the curlew calling, O sweet, so sweet and far! 
I saw the white gull twinkling in the blue sky like a star.” 


‘* And is the blackbird whistling yet, and does the curlew call, 

And should I find your rapture if saw and heard it all? 

Life seems to me so hard to bear, perplexed with change and 
loss, 

Heavy with pain, and weary still with care’s perpetual cross, 

Why should the white gull’s twinkling wings, half lost amid 
the blue, 

Bring any joy? Yet care and pain weigh just as much on you, 

And you come back and look at me with such joy-beaming 
eyes 

An angel might have been your guide through fields of Par- 
adise! 

What is the secret Nature keeps to whisper in your ear 

That sends the swift blood pulsing warm with such immortal 
cheer, 

And makes your eyes shine like the morn, and rings sweet in 
in your voice, 

Like some clear, distant trumpet sound that bids the world 
rejoice ?”’ 


‘Her secret? Nay, she speaks to me no word you might not 
hear. 

Her voice is ever ready and her meaning ever clear: 

But I love her with such passion that her lightest gesture 
seems 

Divinely beautiful—she fills my life with golden dreams. 

I tremble in her presence, to her every touch and toue; 

Tanswer to her whisper—love has to worship.grown. 

She turns her solemn face to me, and lays within my hand 

The key that puts her endless wealth for aye at my command, 

And so, beeause I worship her, her benedictions rest 

Upon me, and she folds me safe and warm upon her breast, 

And in her sweet and awful eyes I gaze till I forget 

The troubles that perplex our days, the tumult and the fret. 

OQ, would you learn the word of power that lifts, all care 
above, 

The sad soul up to Nature’s heart? I answer, It is Love?” 





THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 
BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


MONG other sources of solicitude for the sta- 
ihe bility of our republican institutions has long 
been, in a special sense, the large influx of emigrants 
(mostly Catholics) from Ireland—now amounting to 
millions—seeking for themselves a better heritage 
than they can reasonably hope to find at home, but on 
their arrival generally poverty-stricken, without edu- 
cation, seriously defective in moral training, unen- 
lightened as to the responsibilities and requirements of 
American citizenship, easily duped and misled; yet 
speedily naturalized, and admitted to the ballot-box to 
help decide our political destiny, without having any 
more acquaintance with the Constitution of the United 
States, or that of the State in which any of them hap- 
pen to reside, than with the Talmud or the Koran. 
They constitute an invading force of a hundred thou- 
sand strong annually; and, contemplating them as 
they at first present themselves, without considering 
what is possible by way of improvement in their own 
case, what is highly probable as to their children, and 
what is very sure as to their children’s children, it is 
not surprising that, in some minds, there are many 
misgivings as to whether our “republican experi- 
ment” will not ultimately go down under such a heavy 
burden. For something more is needed than the slo- 
gan of “democracy,” or a republican form of govern- 
ment, to ensure the possession and preservation of 
equal rights and immunities. Mere shibboleths and 
forms, however pleasing to the ear, or captivating to 
the imagination, may only “lead to bewilder and 
dazzle to betray." Even Cicero, ‘‘ with all his dignity 
and good sense, found it a popular seasoning of his 
harangue, six years after Julius Cesar had established 
a monarchy, and only six months before Octavius to- 
tally subverted the commonwealth, to say: ‘It is not 
possible for the people of Rome to be slaves, whom the 
gods have destined to the command of all nations. 
Other nations may endure slavery, but the proper end 
and business of the Roman people is liberty.’” There 
must be popular enlightenment, a high-toned moral- 
ity, unselfish patriotism, the obliteration of all unjust 
distinctions, the exclusion of al! class legislation, rever- 
ence for law and order based on equity, official integ- 
rity and trustworthiness, fair play in all the concerns 
of life, exemption from depraving habits and customs, 
the multiplication of all possible facilities for the edu- 
cation of the masses by a comprehensive school-system 
at the public charge, independent of all sectarian or 
sacerdotal supervision, and in all things that sleepless 
Vigilance which is ever the price of liberty. As these 
are seen to advance or decline will be the safety or the 
peril of the republic, 

If the transfer of so large a portion of the popula- 
tion of Ireland to this country has its dark side, it has 
also a bright and cheering one. Unquestionably, it has 








been a great boon to them, despite some grave draw- 
backs to us. They are better clad, better sheltered, 
better fed, better paid for their labor, better protected 
in their rights, and incomparably better off prospect- 
ively, than they ever were on their native soil. And 
is this to our injufy, or to be viewed with regret? 
Rather, ought we not to rejoice that it is in our power 
thus to open an asylum to suffering humanity, to suc- 
cor starving millions in the hour of a crushing adver- 
sity, to welcome them to such advantages and privi- 
leges as no other people ever enjoyed, and to demon- 
strate how elastic, beneficent, prosperous and power- 
ful is a government like ours, compared with any 
other, less republican in form and spirit? Norisita 
matter purely of charity or good-will on our part. In 
this, as in every other case, we have reaped as we have 
sown. Where should we be, in regard toour multitu- 
dinous canals, railroads, and other improvements essen- 
tial to our national growth and. development, but for 
the untiring industry of our Irish laborers, disheart- 
ened by no task however appalling, and repelled by 
none however severe or distasteful? If they have 
added more than an equal proportion of inmates to 
our poor-houses, they have also vastly increased the 
aggregate wealth of the country, as well as very great- 
ly improved their own condition as a class. Whatever 
be their other vices or short-comings, indolence is not 
in the category. They are at all times eager for em- 
ployment when out of it, and, whether competent or 
unskillful, ready to engage in any service rather than 
be idle. If many of them are imprvuvident, and spend 
as they go, in this they are not peculiar. On the other 
hand, there are many of them who are thrifty, eco- 
nomical, and accumulative of means to a surprising 
extent. Beginning with nothing but their own bands 
and a stout heart, they have placed themselves in easy, 
and in numerous cases in affluent circumstances; be- 
come extensive landholders; eutered largely into me- 
chanical, manufacturing and commercial enterprises; 
risen to stations of trust and honor; creditably per- 
formed their part in the pulpit, in the forum, in the 
legislative hall, at the bar, and on the bench; and on 
the score of talent, acquirement, personal worth and 
public usefulness, taken a higb rank among their fellow- 
citizens. There is every reason to believe that if the 
statistics, pertaining to the industrial value and ac- 
cumulation, the skill and enterprise, the educational 
advancement and social elevation of our Irish popula- 
tion, could be correctly gathered, the result would be 
of a most cbeering nature, dispelling many absurd 
fears, removing many unjust misappreheusions, and 
conquering many unfounded prejudices. 

But there is a two-fold disquietude felt, somewhat 
extensively, respecting their future increase and infiu- 
ence. The first is, they are Catholics, and may one 
day hold in their hands the reins of religious and po- 
litical supremacy: then farowcll to liberty of con- 
science, and Protestantism will be driven to the wall! 
Well, if with the free institutions we possess, with 
present unlimited exercise of free thought and free in- 
quiry concerning religious faith and practice, with 
every advantage of means, appliances and numbers in 
the dissemination of truth against error, we are una- 
ble to maintain our ground, then it can only be be- 
cause we are recreant to our trust. Where such odds 
as are now in its favor, if Protestantism must go to the 
wall, then te the wall letit go! It can have in itself 
neither faith nor courage, neither accompanying 
grace nor renovating power. But I, for one, entertain 
no such unworthy apprehension. 

Another source of disquietude is in the intemperate 
habits to which so many of our Irish population are 
addicted, to the perceptible increase of crime and pau- 
perism in the land. This is indeed a sad tendency anda 
terrible affliction; but let it not be forgotten that to 
this dark cloud there is also a silver lining, and that in 
the Irish ranks are found many devoted friends of the 
temperance cause, and numerous societies based on the 
principle of total abstinence. Only a few days since, 
there marched through the principal streets of Boston 
ten thousand pledged Irish teetotallers, of all ages, 
with flying banners and handsome regalia, to the inspir- 
ing notes of numerous bands of music; presenting as 
fine an appearance personally and as impressive a 
moral spectacle as were ever exhibited to the eyes of 
Bostonians. These were gathered from various sec- 
tions of the Commonwealth, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Father Mathew, as members of the 
Massachusetts Catholic Total Abstinence Union. The 
day was uncommonly brilliant, the streets were densely 
crowded with wondering spectators, and as the vast 
procession moved along, occupying an hour from the 
point of departure, it frequently received the warmest 
plaudits. There were the Father Mathew, the St. 
Joseph, the St. Vincent, the Gate of Heaven Young 
Men’s Total Abstinence Societies, the St. James Cadets, 
Father Ryan’s Cadets, Immaculate Conception Cadets, 
and scores of other societies. I confess to a bounding 
pulse, a moistening of the eyes, and a feeling of thanks- 
giving to God, for so cheering a display in behalf of 
one of the best of causes for the suppression of intem- 
perance and its manifold horrors. I saw in it the 
promise of a mighty reformation yet to be witnessed, 
in this particular, among that portion of our Irish 
population not yet reached; and I thought how differ- 
ent might have been the fate of this great army of tee- 
tetallers if they had been compelled to remain in their 
own stricken island, with little hope of bettering their 
condition, and deprived of those saving influences 
which here bave helped to make them bright exemplars 





to all their countrymen at home and abroad, and use- 
ful and respected citizens. May their zeal be unquench- 
able, their perseverance untiring, and their success 
beyond their most sanguine anticipations. 








TWO NOTABLE THINGS IN SWITZER- 


LAND. 
AN OLD-CATHOLIC PARISH-—-AN ANTEDILUVIAN 
cITY. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
GENEVA, Switzerland, ) 


October 7, 1873. § 
HAVE just been visiting the two great historic¢ 
centers of the Reformation in Switzerland— 
Zurich, the city of Ulrich Zwingle, and Geneva, the 
city of John Calvin. By a very curious historic co- 
ncidence, these two cities have again become the 
centers of a great movement of the reformation of 
Roman Catholic abuses; and the coincidence extends 
to so many points as to constitute a remarkable historic 
parallel. As in the sixteenth century, the chief be- 
ginning of the movement has been in Germany. But 
also, as then, the most advanced, consistent and com- 
plete development of it has taken place in the capital 
of French Switzerland, under the presidency of a 
Frenchman exiled from his own land for conscience’ 
sake. If I have the opportunity of speaking in detail 
of this extraordinary work in Geneva, your readers 
will recognize for themselves further curious coinci- 
dences between the reformation under Calvin and that 
under Hyacinthe. For the present, let me confine my- 
self to what I saw and heard at Zurich. 

We were sitting at our Sunday dinner in the dining- 
room of the Hotel del’ Epée at Zurich, from the windows 
of which one looks down on the deep, swift Limmat as it 
rushes roaring from the lake, and looks out upon the 
twin towers of the venerable Romanesque cathedral, 
and looks off beyond the lake to the crowded peaks of 
snowy Alps, pricking up above the horizon; and in all 
this, and in the recollection of what we had witnessed 
that morning, there was enough to occupy our 
thoughts. For that Sunday was a high day. The 
Federal Council at Berne had issued its proclamation 
for the annual fast,—a document singularly like what 
we used to get from the very best Connecticut gover- 
nors—and we had yielded to the call of a legion of 
wonderful bells, and gone up to the old Cathedral, and 
heard the pastor recount the story of God’s mercies to 
Switzerland for the year, and then had shared with the 
vast assembly the Lord’s Supper,—the bread in the 
form of unleavened wafers, and the wine in wooden 
cups, as Zwingle had ministered it there 300 years ago. 
Naturally, we were more oceupied with our own 
thoughts than with our fellow-guests at the dinner 
table. But by-and-bye we recognized at the head of 
tho table the commmaudinug person, and serious, almost 
stern, face of a man whom I had seen in a conspicuous 
part, a year before, at the Old Catholic Congress at 
Cologne. It was Professor Michelis, who had faced 
“the greater excommunication ”’ of the Ultramontane- 
bishop without flinching, and who has nevertheless 
now become the pastor of the Catholic church of 
Zurich, by the election of the parish and the recogni- 
tion of the government. 

He was one of the men, out of all Switzerland, whom 
I most wanted to see. When I had last seen him, he 
was dressed in shining garments, saying high-mass at 
the close of the Cologne Congress. In the midst of that 
extraordinary assemblage of able men, he was evidently 
regarded with great deference. Hespoke but seldom 
in the debates, and then a few words only at a time— 
barely enough to state his opinions, without argument. 
He had the air of one too earnestly, inexorably bent 
upon a solemn duty, to have time or inclination for 
popular speech-making; and yet he has really been 
one of the most active missionaries of the Old Catholic 
movement. And [ recall one utterance of his at one 
of the public sessions at Cologne, which showed that 
he was capable of a high strain of eloquence. In speak- 
ing of the prospects of Christian union, he described 
how, thirty years before, he had seen the magnificent 
cathedral of Cologne unfinished, ruined,—towers part- 
ed from nave and nave from choir; and how he now 
found itadvancing towards completion, choir and nave 
joined in one; its proportions restored; its original 
plan recovered and carried out. ‘In this outward 
fact,’ said he, ‘‘ see what may yet be in store for the 
divided, ruined Church of Christ, once more to be united 
and brought together in its parts. And the parable 
derives a further significance from the fact that the 
restoration of this Catholic cathedral was set on foot 
by a Protestant king; it is ouly with the help of 
Protestantism that Catholicism can be united and re- 
generated.” 

Professor Michelis led me, with many apologies, to 
his humble little bed-room and study. The table was 
crowded with books and pamphlets, among which I 
recognized, with much satisfaction, Dr. Thompson’s 
lectures, delivered in Berlin, on Church and State in 
America. And I could not help expressing to him my 
regret that those who are dealing with the Church and 
State question—now the supreme question in Europe— | 
should have to deal with it without having personally , 
observed the working of our great experiment in 
America. He seized eagerly on my suggestion that @ 
delegation of two or three of the most eloquent Gere, 
man Old Catholics should visit America and speak 
there to the Germans “that are scattered abroad.”’ 
Whatever success such a deputation might have among 
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the German Catholics of America, its usefulness on its 
return to Germany would be unquestionable. 

I was interested to know the feelings of the Zurich 
pastor respecting Hyacinthe, and the work at Geneva. 
It was obvious that his dissatisfaction with the course 
of Hyacinthe was extreme. It was net so much that 
Hyacinthe had married, as that he had taken so de- 
cided astep in advance of the movement of the rest. 
The Old Catholic leaders are, I believe, unanimous and 
earnest in demanding the emancipation of the clergy 
from forced celibacy as one of the first reforms to be 
instituted in the church. But they say, Let reforms be 
made, not according to the fancies of individuals, but 
deliberately, by the authority of bishops and a synod. 
The Old Catholics were not to be considered responsible 
for Father Hyacinthe nor his proceedings. 

And speaking of bishops, I asked with no small in- 
terest about Strossmayer, the eloquent bishop of Cro- 
atia, whose fiery Latin speeches in the Vatican Council 
were such a trouble to the Pope and his court. I had 
been assured, within a few months, that the submission 
which he was reported to have made at Rome was a 
fiction of the Ultramontanes, and that Strossmayer 
was as resolute as ever in his refusal of the new dogma. 
But Dr. Michelis had no such confidence. Strossmayer, 
he thought, had failed them just when they needed 
bim. 

‘* Divine Providence,” said I, ‘‘ has taught you pretty 
effectually not to ‘put your trust in princes’ of the 
ehurch.” 

** Yes,” he answered; “ we needed to be taught that. 
The fundamental mistake (Grundfehler) of the Roman 
Catholic Church has been to place too much reliance 
on the episcopate.” 

Considering what pains the Anglicans, both of Eng- 
land and America, have been at to coax them back 
into the same snare again, it is well that the Old Cath- 
olic leaders are so clear on this point. 

Notwithstanding that he is most widely known for 
the great fight which he has endured or waged, the 


_Zurich pastor assured me, almost with a sigh, that this 


sort of controversy was far from congenial] to him. 
He handed me a stout octavo volume bearing his name 
on the title page, and said that was the sort of work to 
which he loved to devote himeelf. It was: The 
Philosophy of Plato in its Interior Connection with 
Revealed Truth. Others of his works are a History of 
Philosophy from Thales to the Present Time, and an 
essay on Kant before and after 1770. He has a deep 
conviction that theology has been placed on a wrong 
philosophical basis, and the exigencies of the ‘‘ Cath- 
olic Reformation” have dragged him reluctantly from 
his studious labors to set it right again, to the cares of 
a parish. 

The hour of afternoon service came, and interrupted 


our talk. The Catholic church of Zurich is a handsome 
new buildiug Ul SLOUe, GeECUruted with BUUU taste. A 


somewhat scanty congregation was slowly accumula- 
ting, aud presently the lofty form of the professor 
issued from the sacristy, disguised in priestly gar- 
ments, and knelt before the altar. The service fol- 
lowed—the same unintelligible muttering of Latin, 
with infinite gesticulation at the altar, alternating 
with blasts of brazen music from the organ. No sign 
of reformation here, certainly. One can hardly help 
asking himself, Was it worth while to take this toil- 
some scholar from his books, to dress him like a doll, 
and put him to this idle attitudinizing? And we can- 
not hesitate with the answer: Unless the Old Catholic 
movement moves, unless it is prepared to do more than 
simply reject the Vatican Council, it has little claim 
on the respect of Protestants. But it is prepared, as 
you will see shortly. 

It was the vote of the Catholic parish of Zurich itself 
which gave the church to the Old Catholics, instead of 
the Ultramontanes, and installed the excommunicated 
professor as pastor. I asked him what would have 
been the result if the women of the parish, who do 
pretty much all the worshiping, had done some of the 
voting too. The Ultramontanes claim, and he freely 
acknowledged, that the parishes are disposed of by the 
vote, not of “good Catholics,’”’ but of the men of the 
Catholic community, who are nearly all free-thinkers. 
It is a poor defense,—to claim that the majority of their 
male supporters have been all along alienated from 
their teachings; but it seems to be a true one. 

This is a long letter, Mr. Editor, but give me room 
for one paragraph more, to tell of our day’s fishing at 
the site of one of the primeval lake-cities of Switzer- 
land. We had become stirred with the antiquarian 
spirit in going through the extensive collection, at 
Zurich, of the weapons, the tools, the thread, the cloth, 
the food, and the bones of wild and domestic animals, 
used by the unknown dwellers in the pile-villages over 
the waters of the Swiss lakes, indefinite thousands of 
years ago. We were attracted by the announcement 
of Herr Messikommer that he was digging at a spot 
within an hour’s journey of Zurich, where one could 
see these wonders for himself, in situ. We found him 
—a rustic-looking archzologist—getting in a load of 
swamp grass from a wide marshy plain from which the 
lake has receded ages ago, long enough for a deep peat- 
deposit to take its place. We picked our way over the 
sloppy turf to a place where the peat layer had been 
removed, and standing on the fragment of one of the 
ancient piles, looked down through the water and saw 
distinctly the piles standing up from the bottom in 
even, regular rows. Herr Messikommer took up a big 
sort of hoe, with a handle twelve feet long, plunged it 
into the water, and with effort dragged it into the mud 





at thebottom. It was an anxious moment for us as it 
neared the surface. The antediluvians, who built their 
houses on platforms over the water, had, it seems, a 
trap-door in the floor of every house, which served as 
ash-heap and kitchen sink for the family; if you have 
the good fortune with your hoe to hit the family cess- 
pool or asb-heap, you are likely to find something. We 
were in luck to-day. The first hoe-full of blaek nud, 
being picked over, yielded a dozen hazel-nut shells— 
hardly changed in color for 5,000 years—sundry charred 
kernels of wheat, and chips of broken stone. The 
second hit one of the piles, went right through it, and 
brought up fragments, soft, oozy,—you could run your 
finger through it anywhere; therewith more charred 
wheat, hazel-nut shells (the antediluvians had a pas- 
sion for hazel-nuts), chips of charred wood, bits of 
bone, some of them split longitudinally, as if to get the 
marrow. The search grows exciting! Another plunge! 
Ha! you are fortunate, Herr Amerikaner! That big 
bit of a jaw-bone, with the three great molars banging 
in it, is from the mouth of a bison—you know it by the 
four grinding ridges on the teeth; those of the Urochs 
have but.two ridges. And here, see that bit of pointed 
wood sticking out from the mud in my hand? That’s 
the point of a needle—I must have broken off the rest 
of it with the hoe. More wheat, and charred bones 
and wood, and chipped stones, and the jaw of a wild 
boar, and tiny capsules of flax-seed—these were the 
most of our remaining findings. For a stone-chisel in 
its handle of stag-horn, and a bit of cloth neatly pre- 
served between two bits of glass, we were beholden to 
Herr Messikommer’s collection. 





ARCHBISHOP CRANMER’S CALL FOR 
AN EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


HE recent arraignment of the Dean of Can- 
terbury by the Bishop of Zanzibar, for assisting 
the Rev. Dr. Adams, a Presbyterian clergyman, in the 
administration of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
has provoked a controversy in the newspapers, in 
which several writers have taken part, respecting the 
position of the Anglican reformers in regard to Pres- 
byterian or non-Episcopal ordination. All persons 
familiar with English history know that the great 
divines of the English Church, down to the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign, did not hold to apostolic succession 
in- such a sense that they considered ordination by 
bishops essential to the exercise of the functions of the 
ministry. They considered their Lutheran and Pres- 
byterian brethren on the Continent to be as fully qual- 
ified for every clerical duty as if they had been intro- 
duced into the ministry by Episcopal consecration. It 
is strange that a fact so notorious and so frequently 
etated by candil “wud thoivugh historians, who are 
themselves members of the English Church, should be 
called in question by anybody, except by the most ig- 
norant. It is not my purpose at this moment to bring 
forward evidence on this subject, but rather to recall 
another fact, not without a bearing on the controversy 
just mentioned, namely: the attempt of Cranmer to 
collect an assembly which, had he succeeded in his 
purpose, would have had some striking features in 
common with the late sessions of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. For several years the great English reformer 
was anxious to secure the meeting of a general synod 
of Protestants, in which the Germans and Swiss were 
to unite with the Anglican representatives in con- 
structing a common platform of faith, as a counter- 
blast to Trent, and as a means of transmitting true 
doctrine to posterity. For this end, on the 20th of 
March, 1552, he addressed from Lambeth a letter to his 
friend and correspondent, John Calvin. He had often 
wished, he says, that “learned and godly men, who 
are eminent for erudition and judgment, might meet 
together in some place of safety, where by taking 
counsel together, and comparing their respective opin- 
ions, they might handle all the heads of ecclesiastical 
doctrine, and hand down to posterity, under the 
weight of their authority, some work not only upon 
the subjects themselves, but upon the forms of ex- 
pressing them.’”’ Such a ‘‘ godly synod,” he feels sure, 
would tend to the refutation of error and the propa- 
gating of truth. Cranmer adverts to the fact that at 
Trent they were making decrees respecting the wor- 
ship of the host. The decree of the Tridentine Coun- 
cil on the Eucharist had been passed on the 11th of 
October, 1551. He had written, he says, to Melancthon, 
and to Bullinger, the pastor of Zurich, on the same 
matter, His letter to Melancthon, under date of Feb- 
ruary 10th, 1549, is extant, in which he invites Melanc- 
thon to England to confer on the subject in which 
Cranmer was so deeply interested. It is worth remark- 
ing that the bearer of this letter was John a Lasco, the 
Polish reformer, who deserves to be considered one of 
the founders of Presbyterianism, and who, Cranmer 
writes, had resided with him for some months on ‘‘ the 
most intimate and friendly terms.’”’ A second letter 
of the Archbishop to Melancthon, written just a week 
after the epistle to Calvin (March 27th, 1552), dwells on 
the same topic, the desirableness of a great Protestant 
Convention, especially with respect to the dissensions 
on the Lord’s Supper. The King of England, Edward 
VI., had offered his kingdom as a place for the meet- 
ing. To Bullinger (March 29th, 1552), he speaks of 
such a synod as something that would be most useful 
to the * Christian Commonwealth,” and something to 
which the King was very much disposed. 





The continental brethren of Cranmer sympathized 
with him in his conviction of the desirableness of a 
general Protestant union of the sort indicated Cal- 
vin, in his reply, says: ‘‘ Would that it were attainable 
to bring together into some place, from various 
churches, men eminent for their learning, and that 
after having discussed the main points of belief one by 
one, they should, from their united judgments, hand 
down to posterity the true doctrine of Scripture.” He 
was willing, at ‘‘ whatever cost of toil and trouble,” to 
labor for the object which Cranmer had so much at 
heart. We have given extracts from a multitude of 
letters in which the English reformers took counsel 
with the Lutherans and the Swiss, with whom they 
stood in the closest fraternal bonds. Cranmer and his 
correspondents make mention of one and only one 
point of disagreement among Protestants, which the 
projected synod was to labor to adjust. This was the 
great controversy respecting the Eucharist, on which 
Cranmer first sided with the Lutherans, and then with 
the Swiss. Why no mention of this matter of bishops 
and Episcopal ordination? Because there was no 
quarrel about it. It never entered into Cranmer’s 
head to doubt the validity of the ordination of the 
Lutheran and the Swiss ministers, with whom he stood 
in relations of most intimate fellowship. Cireum- 
stances prevented the accomplishment of his design. 
In 1553 Edward VI. died; and in October of that year 
Mary was proclaimed queen. Protestantism in En- 
gland was for the time prostrate. Hundreds of English 
divines fled across the channel, and were received by 
their Calvinistic brethren with open arms. Within 
three years, Cranmer himself perished as a martyrat 
Oxford. He had serious faults; but narrowness and 
bigotry did not belong to his natural temper. He was 
in favor of Christian union. He was very desirous not 
to separate the Anglican Church from the churches 
led by Luther, Melancthon, Calyin, Zwingle and Bul- 
linger, but to cement a close alliance among them all. 
He did not think of asking them to give up their opin- 
ions, much less their peculiarities of Church govern- 
ment. In this matter of Church polity, he had no dis- 
pute with them whatever, and so far from doubting 
their right to administer the sacraments—their title to 
be considered clergymen—he was quite as earnest to 
be recognized, counseled, aided by them, as they were 
to be held in fraternal regard by him. Nobody who 
has anything like an adequate acquaintance with the 
history and writings of Cranmer can doubt in the 
least that he would have entered, heart and soul, into 
a movement like that undertaken by the Evangelical 
Alliance; and the Bishop of Zanzibar, were Cranmer 
living now, would have to address his protests to the 
first of the Protestant primates of England. 








INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, 
BY E. L. YOUMANS. 


ly a remarkable passage of his philosophy, de- 

signed to illustrate the multiplication of effects 
from simple causes, Mr. Herbert Spencer points out 
the numerons and extensive trains of consequences 
that have followed from the introduction of the steam- 
engine, which has changed the whole character of 
modern civilization, both in war and peace. The men- 
tal effects are even more remarkable than the indus- 
trial and commercial; those which arise from steam 
printing alone being simply incalculable. When James 
Watt had perfected the double-acting mechanism 
which first made the steam-engine a universally prac- 
tical machine, he who should have predicted that one 
of its results would be in a century to make education 
an international thing would have been regarded as 
the insanest of dreamers; yet that result is now a real- 
ized and familiar fact. It is not merely that the facili- 
ties of intercommunication have greatly increased the 
number of students that seck instruction in foreign 
schools, but they have led to a division of labor in the 
work of education, by which the intellectual and ws- 
thetie advantages offered by different nations are sys- 
tematically combined in individual culture. Inter- 
national colleges have grown up in Europe, in which 
the same general plan of studies is adopted, so that a 
student may pass from the home to the foreign insti- 
tution without breaking the continuity of his curricu- 
lum. The results of this experiment abroad have 
proved highly beneficial, and it is not to be supposed 
that American enterprise would long forego the ad- 
vantages of asimilar arrangement. Indeed, the differ- 
ence between the resources of culture in the new world 
and the old are so great that there are the strongest 
reasons for combining them. Besides, the advantages 
of studying foreign languages where they are spoken, 
the higher development of musical, pictorial, and ar-" 
chitectural art‘offer greatly superior means of zesthetic 

cultivation. 

Institutions in which the teaching of these accom- 
plishments is a prominent object would naturally be 
the first to seek international extension, and the plan‘ 
would therefore be earliest realized in the department’ 
of female education. Such a project, we are happy to 
note, has recently been entered upon by one of our 
leading ladies’ scheols, that of the Bryan Seminary, at 
Batavia. After a quarter of a century’s experience in 
the education of girls, Mrs. Bryan saw that her end 
could be better attained by doing a portion of the! 
work in Europe than here; and so she has established | 
a branch of her institution in Berlin, under the care of} 
an experienced teacher, Miss Broughton, who has long’ 
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been a principal instructress in the Batavia Seminary. 
In this way, by adapting the course of study to the 
new opportunities, those pupils who choose to avail 
themselves of them can pursue their education with- 
out interruption and under the best influences that 
both countries afford; and as excursions to Europe are 
now so common, the way is opened to young ladies to 
turn them to serious educational account. The bene- 
fits of this plan are so manifest that it is certain to be 
gradually adopted by other schools, and will become a 
new link of intercommunication between distant and 
diverse peoples. Projects of international publication, 
the unification of currency, the development of the 
telegraphic system, and international conventions of 
all sorts, with international education, will slowly 
bring about a closer community of thought, and per- 
haps evolve a new mental element in civilization—a 
kind of international consciousness. 








MADAME NATURE AND HER WARD- 
ROBE. 
BY A. I. M. 
“ The fashion of this world passeth away.’’ 


ADAME NAT RE she shakes her head, 
Pettishly wi:sies that rhe were dead, 
Looks in her mirro:,,-with emerald rim, 
Cries ** Merci !’’ at ¢ “ke picture dim ; 
Then yields to Fate “for Madame is wise— 
And smiles the tpaisilrops out of her eyes. 





“* My days of beauty dhe past,” said she, 
* But elegance still rymains to me ; 
With taste and ski!*d can yet hold sway, 
And I think my to*t is quite au fait.’’ 
One glance at her <*istume cleared her brow, 
For she dressed wi!* care—shall I tell you how? 
Fe 


Deep sea-green forthe skirt of her gown; 
Russet, citrine, ors#ge, and brown, 

Blended and wrou,at in graceful shape,— 
These for her ove:tiress and cape ; 
London-smoke fox ‘her bonnet and veil, 

While her gloves esd boots were an olive pale. 


Madame Nature ha: ] once been young— 

Oh! the exquisite «ongs her lovers had sung, 
And the beautifu! »ortraits painted of her !— 
Tints of pearl she *sed to prefer, 

Delicate greens of ‘softest hue, 

Pale French pinks, 30 stylish and new. 


As her beauty bloomed, the colors she wore 
Brightened and veried more and more,— 
Apple-green, witk many a fold 

Of scarlet and che?ry and white and gold, 
While over her su‘:ny hair she threw 

A veil of the tend:rest turquoise blue. 


Gorgeous and gay er toilettes grew, 

Every day was some marvel new ; 

More admirers she tad, in sooth, 

Than she ever had known in her days of youth. 
“ Oh, have you seen,’ ’twas the fashion to say, 
* What Madame Nature had on to-day ?” 


But now, alas! we shall see no more 
The beautiful colers she lately wore— 
Garnet, purple, crimson and buff. 
** Neutral tints are lively enough 
For a dull old wovian,” says Madame herself, 
* Fanciful tastes must be laid on the shelf.” 


All too soon poor Madame must lie,— 

Her lovely dresses forever put by— 

Wrapped in a plain white robe, at last 

The world and its fashion for her all past. 

As we turn from the cold white face—“Bon soir !” 
We say, “dear Madame;” and “Au revoir.” 








THE IMPERIOUSNESS OF TRUTH. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


HERE is, and there can be, no conflict between 
scientific truth and religious truth. Scientific 
men, so far as they are honest, and religious men, so 
far as they are honest, are in pursuit of one and the 
same object. All controversy, all apparent contradic- 
tion, springs from the ignorance of the persons who 
are engaged init. From a few facts that come within 
its ken, the church constructs a system of theology, 
and from its few facts the world constructs a system 
of science. Both, by reason of the limited knowledge 
of the constructors, must be very defective, and from 
these defects it follows that the two systems clash—in- 
evitably clash. But between the Divine plan of the- 
ology and the Divine frame-work of science is no clash- 
ing. They are not simply harmonious, they are one. 
Science is buta knowledge of the Divine method. 
What else is theology? Both have God for the basis 
and back-ground. Even if the votaries of science re- 
fuse to speak the Divine name, they are equally in 
search of the Divine Being. God is not less God be- 
cause you call Him an Original Principle. 

What then are we striving for—to defend our own, 
or to discover the Divine system? Who believes that 
he has found all truth? Who believes that he has dis- 
covered enough to make it worth while to expend his 
breath in defending it except so far as attack and de- 
fence are the handmaids of discovery? Certainly no 
theory is indispensable except the theory which com- 
prehends all things, and that we shall never compass 
in this world. . No fact is fatal, so it beafact. Asa 
fact it must have its appropriate niche in the temple 
of nature; whose Builder and Maker is God. 

Yet an able religious newspaper closes a candid and 
intelligent statemeut of certain scientific theories with 
these words; 





“Such, in a word, is the question which the thinking 
portion of the religious world are now considering; 
shall we refuse to admit the possibility that these views 
can be true, under the idea that they exclude the ex- 
istence of creative power, or shall we gladly receive 
them, if we find them sustained by the evidence, on 
the ground that they vastly magnify the extent and 
grandeur of its action?” 

If this be true, the religious world is surely stultify- 
ing itself with a very remarkable and very appalling 
unanimity. If this be true, the religious world has not 
yet learned the A, B, C of discovery in any truth 
whatever. Such truth as it holds, it holds by imposi- 
tion or by accident, not by original acquirement, for 
its method isall wrong. It speaks as if truth were a 
matter of choice and of consequences. By itsown con- 
fession it does not ask “Is this true?’’ but “‘ Will it do for 
us to admit that it is true?’ It is not concerned to 
know what the facts are, but whether it can stand the 
consequences of admitting those facts. The argument 
is not, ‘‘ The Darwinian theory is the correct theory, 
and must therefore be accepted ;”’ but, “‘ In spite of all 
ecclesiastical fear, the Darwinian theory is not only 
not opposed to church teachings, but really upholds 
them. Therefore we need not be afraid to receive it.” 

It is as unscientific to consider consequences as it is 
unparliamentary to ascribe motives. Falsehood is al- 
ways dangerous, truth is always harmless. Where it 
seems to be injurious it ismore often the preceding 
and surrounding falsehood than even the injudicious 
application of the truth which works woe. This very 
Darwinian theory isa casein proof. No one knows 
whether it be true or false, or whether our theory of 
the Creator be true or false; but, granting both to be 
true, the one is, as the writer quoted says, absolutely 
harmless to the other. It was supposed to be subver- 
sive of the Divine Being only by those who did not 
comprehend the theory. But whether harmful or 
harmless is not the question. The only question is, 
What is Truth? It is irrelevant, it is mere charlatan- 
ism to ask on what ground we shall receive views; if 
we find them sustained by the evidence, that is ground 
enough of itself. The sole point is, are they sus- 
tained by the evidence? If they are, we must receive 
them whether we like it or no, whether they subvert 
or confirm our theories. There is no choice in the mat- 
ter. God is not the God of this world by sufferance, 
but by sovereignty. He borrows no leave to be from 
savant or saint. He cannot be volatilized out of his 
universe by chemical agency, nor keptin it by any 
labored harmony of the Gospels or geology of Genesis. 
If He is here at all, He is here by His own will and act, 
and here to stay. 

One should say that the Darwinian theory had as 
few facts to stand on and had to go as far to get them 
as any theory ever framed by man, but that is not w 
the purpose. 

Not entirely alike, yet not wholly dissimilar is an- 
other paragraph from a religious writer reviewing an- 
other religious writer: 

“ His reduction of the Biblical doctrine of the devil 
toa mythical personification of evil, and of the account 
of the Fall to a poetic representation, admits a princi- 
ple of interpretation fatal alike to the historical and 
the moral weight of the Scriptures.” 

Here, both the statement and the principle which 
underlies it may be questioned. Itis by no means cer- 
tain that an allegorical interpretation of the Fall of 
man is. fatal to the historical or moral weight of-the 
Scriptures; and if it be, what of it? The issue is not, 
What becomes of the Bible if the devil wasa myth? but, 


4 Was the devila myth? Itis not to be asserted that a 


story written in a certainly remote and a probably in- 
definite past, in a country and among a people wholly 
different from our own, is to be understood precisely 
as we should understand a story of America to-day. 
Nor is it to be denied that large portiunsof the Bible 
are poetical and literary, not scientific or metaphysi- 
cal. Even its history is not the history of Hume 
andGibbon. Language itself has changed significance 
in changing skies, and often puts us at loggerheads. 
The devil, we all agree, got into the Bible bya myth, 
and it is surely not unreasonable that he should go 
out the same way. The first account of the creation 
says nothing about the Fall of man. The second says 
nothing about the devil. The only Deus ex machina 
isaserpent. That serpent cannot be turned into the 
devil except on the principle of poetic interpretation 
and mythical personification. So we are not called 
upon to admit the principle. The principle is already 
there. ‘* Nobody asked you, sir,’ she said.” 

It seems to me that this principle is more nearly vital 
than fatal to the historical and moral weight of the 
Scriptures. I do not care particularly about the devil. 
A bad man is a bad man, whether he is tempted of 
the devil or whether he is drawn away of his own lust, 
and enticed. It is rather satisfactory, on the whole, 
to have some one to lay the blame on besides ourselves. 
At any rate, Satan is under precisely the same laws as 
ourselves, and to be combated exactly as if he were a 
vile inclination or a bad habit. But on what principle 
do we in ninety-nine cases proffer an allegory as the 
true interpretation, and in the hundredth case not 
only deny the allegory, but decree that an allegorical 
theory would destroy the Bible? . How can it be law- 
ful to poetize a snake, and not.only unlawful but revo- 
lutionary to poetize.the tree he coiled on, according to 
the old pictures? We do not hesitade to accredit our 
Roman Catholic brethren with the woman sitting 
upon the scarlet beast of the Revelation. Why may 








we not use equal freedom towards the woman ¥- 
ing with the Serpent of Genesis? Theseven heads and 
ten horns of the beast are not more suggestive of 
poetry than the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil that springs in the garden. Who is it thatsays to 
poetry and parable, “Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther”? What sovereign commentator has an- 
nounced, “ Every story of the Bible thou mayst freely 
allegorize; but the story of the devil and the story of 
the Garden of Eden thou shalt not allegorize; for in 
the day that thou touchest that thou shalt surely die, 
and the Bible with thee.” 








THE EFFECTS OF THE PANIC, 
BY R. W. R. 


HEN the present hard times were inaugu- 

rated by the failure of a great banking house, 
everybody was taken by surprise. Business, it was 
said, was not unduly expanded; no great catastrophe 
was foreshadowed in any of the leading industries of 
the country, except, perhaps, the iron manufacture, 
which had been stimulated to extraordinary activity 
by the rapid extension of railway-building; the har- 
vests and the cotton crop—two fundamental sources of 
the annual increase in national wealth—showed no de- 
ficiency; and it was generally declared that the panie, 
terrible as it was, must be transitory in its effects. 

This bas not been the case; and the present prospect 
is that of a prolonged period of commercial and indus- 
trial depression. How is this phenomenon, contradict- 
ing the prophecies of the sagacious ones, to be ex- 
plained? Some are referring it to the mysterious i in- 
fluence of paper money; some, to the lack of paper 
money; some, to speculation, or the poliey ef''the 
Treasury department, or the anti-railway crusade of 
the Granges, or the artificial enhancement.of wages by 
laborers’ unions; and all are inclined to agree:that it 
is indirectly, in some way or other, a legacyof the war, 
which has entailed upon us, together with @ great loss: 
of productive labor, a vast destruction of property and 
a heavy national debt, nearly a decade of ttihealthy 
business conditions—a sort of unstable equilibrium, 
liable at any moment to topple into confusion, * 

But these explanations, however related tothéeatises: 
of the monetary disturbance, do not fully answer the 
question: How is it, that manufactures and transporta- 
tion and exchange are all paralyzed, and that this 
paralysis threatens to be prolonged? What has become 
of the normal demand in every branch of trade? Is it 
merely postponed, or is it destroyed? 

It seems probable that the latter is to a great extent 
the case. Our merchants are not likely to sellnext 
year an extra amount equal to this year’s deficiency. 
rue American people live in greater average: eumtu:t 
than any other nation. Our humblest homes‘are lux- 
urious, compared with those of the peasantry of 
Europe. There isa much wider margin between our 
laborers and starvation than can elsewhere ‘be found ; 
and our middle class buys more clothes, expensive food, 
books, pictures and articles of conveniénée er orna- 
ment than does the aristocracy of many another 
country. Hence, when the necessity of contraction in 
expenditure comes upon us, we can contract more 
swiftly and more largely than other peoples. By wear- 
ing our clothes till they are older, we can strike con- 
sternation through the dry-goods business; by reduc- 
ing the lavish variety of our tables, we: can. distress 
the butcher and the grocer; by forbearing to build or 
repair houses, we can throw masons, carpenters and 
plumbers out of employment; while our,retrenchment 
in matters of mere luxury and amusement impover- 
ishes, ata single stroke, the multitude of artists and ar- 
tisan swho have depended upon our tastes for their Jive- 
lihood. And we can do all this, without.really impair- 
ing our material progress or ceasing to bé substantially 
a prosperous people. 

The effect of the panic upon productiye occupations 
will doubtless pass away in time. But its effect upon 
trade, it is to be hoped, will be permanent. According 
to the last census, as discussed by General Walker in 
an admirable paper before the Social Seience Associa- 
tion last May, in Boston, our trading class has imoreased 
in ten years forty per cent. against an nly 
twenty-two and ahalf per cent. in our Ba ome 
indicates an excessive multiplication of xetail-shops, 
rendered possible by the careless expenditures.of con- 
sumers, permitting exorbitant profits te middjemen. 
“It is only,” says General Walker, “‘ when the trading 
classes are followed sharply up by the economical sense 
of a community acutely alive to the necessity of saving 
all that may be saved, and intelligent as to the proper 
relations of price, that they will, in popular phrase be 
as quick and ready to ‘hear a fall’ as ta‘ hear a rise.’ ’’ 

The evil thus clearly pointed out in May last by the 
acute Superintendent of the Census is,uow revealed 
to all, in the reduced prices and ‘ sales-at eost,” an- 
nounced by innumerable retail dealers. - Consumers in 
every department will practice, this winter, economy 
and abstinence; the value of even a paper dollar will | 
be keenly realized; the superfluous traders will be, 
driven to more directly productive branches of induse | 
try ; and after an amount of individual suffering which 
it is painful to contemplate and difficult to discuss with 
calmness, the community will emerge upon solider | 
ground and in a more wholesome atmosphere. This | 
will be the process, whether gold goes up or down, 
whether specie payments are resumed or not. Back 
of all these things, though doubtless connected with» 
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them, is the stern necessity and resolution of the peo- 
ple to contract expenditures. 
No doubt such disturbances in the monetary world 


a3 that which we are undergoing are aggravated by 


the existence of an irredeemable currency—a medium 
of exchange not recognized by other nations. We have 
geen millions of dollars’ worth of gold pouring into 
New York from Europe, without relieving the strin- 
gency of the money market—because gold is practically 
not our money. By returning to specie payments, we 
should secure a wider financial basis, and thus a 
greater elasticity and stability in our financial posi- 
tion. 

No doubt, also, our disaster is largely due to the 
manner in which we have discounted the future, by 
borrowing mouey to build railways, on the faith of the 
natural resources which those railways would de- 
velope. The error has been in multiplying such enter- 
prises until the population required to settle and 
improve our newly opened regions was far in excess of 
the possible supply from immigration and natural in- 
crease. Most of these undertakings have a sound basis 
of future value; but they cannot be prosecuted to im- 
mediate success, all at once. Inthesharp competition 
among them, some must certainly fail for the present, 
and all are likely to be more or less delayed. The only 
other nation which has adopted what may be called 
the American plan of railway pioneering, is Austria; 
and she, too, has overstrained herself in the attempt, as 
two great panics on the Vienna Bourse sufficiently at- 
test. But in Austria, as in the United States, these 
troubles have appeared on the surface of a most re- 
markable steady and powerful current of material 
progress and increase of wealth. 

All these causes, however, to which the political 
philosophers attach so much weight, would not have 
produced the profound effects we now witness, had 
they not fallen upon a nation temporarily forgetful of 
the duty of individual economy. The instantaneous- 
ness and the extent of the interruption of all business 
bears witness to the necessity and possibility of con- 
traction. It was a lesson sure to come; and, whether 
we might have learned it more easily or not, learn it 
we must, at this time. The household reform and the 
reform in the conduct of retail trade, though trivial in 
single instances, will make up a mighty aggregate, and 
constitute an element: in the financial and industrial 
problems of the day which political economists cannot 
afford to disregard. 








FOREBODING. 
(A SONNET TO THE SPIRIT OF CARE.) 
BY ERVIE. 


WAY! sad angel of the gloomy brow, 
Whose pinions sweep the sunlight from my path; 

Away! Tf cain WUUIC Near vue uclvdico, 
The rhythmic pulses of the early spring, 
Without the plaintive minor thou dost sing. 
Away! away! most precious gems are mine, 
But God has given them: priceless gems of love, 
Placed on my heart for truest, tenderest keeping > 
Should he recall them to his trust above, 
Might he not clasp me, in my bitter weeping, 
So close that pain-throbs would be soothed to rest, 
As sobbing babe upon its mother’s breast ? 
Avaunt, then, sable wing, and let me see 
The good, and not the ill, in life for me! 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE WEST. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


E have been the last few weeks on a flying 

tour through the West, living upon the railroad 
and in hotels, Starting on the New Jersey Central 
through- Reading and Williamsport to Elmira, we 
crossed New York State to Oswego on Lake Ontario, 
and back to Syracuse. Then following the course of 
the great lakes to Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo and De- 
troit, we turned down to Indianapolis in the flat centre 
of Indiana, then to Louisville and St. Louis, then to 
Springfield, Nlinois, and thence through Bloomington 
to Chicago. Thence again to Cincinnati, Dayton, Co- 
iumbus, Zanesville, Pittsburg and back to Philadel- 
phia across the mountains. It is twenty-three years 
since we have seen this great West, and in this rapid 
flight through it, it seems as if towns and cities and 
palaces had grown up here as Aladdin’s palace did by 
the work of Genii. 

For example. Twenty-five or more years ago we 
came to Toledo on a visit en route for New England. 
There was then no feasible land road to it from Cin- 
cinnati. We crept up to it in a canal-boat, through al- 
most unbroken forests, and found a little swampy, 
fever-and-ague village, of whose future we never 
dreamed. Imagine our dizzy astonishment when now 
the cars thundered us into a perfect sweep and prairie 
of railroad tracks, where eight converging roads 
find their centre—the canal long since given over, 
and a railroad laid along its tow path! We get 
into a carriage and go up into a new hotel that would 
be called palatial any where in the world. Large, 
lofty, spacious, refulgent with mirrorsand upholstery, 
it broke upon our remembered visions of old Western 
tavern life like an incredible dream of enchantment. 
Was this the country where within our memory had 
been only the log tavern, or perhaps the shingle palace; 


_ Where on arrival you heard the_death squawk of the 





chickens that were to come tough and almost palpitat- 
ing upon your plate the next twenty minutes; the 
hotel without divisions of domitories, where guests 
were put indiscriminately two, and three, aud even six 
in a bed, in a great unfurnished garret room? -Such 
hotels at the West were within our recollection, as we 
walked through the elegant corridor of the Boody 
House, at Toledo, and were ushered into a suite of 
apartments opposite the grand staircase; a bed-room 
opening into a parlor luxuriously furnished, charm- 
ingly frescoed, upholstered in the latest devices of 
luxury and with perfect taste. We sunk upon a dainty 
sofa of gold-colored rep and blue plush and said under 
our breath as we gazed about, “‘ This? Toledo? Where 
did it all come from? Who did it?” 

Toledo is now a city of many churches and many fine 
buildings; with building lots wortha thousand dollars 
a foot on its principal streets. People have forgotten 
to have fever and ague there; the swamps are all 
drained or in a way of being drained, and twenty-five 
years fence the city will be twice as large as now. 
Like most of these rapidly growing new cities, Toledo 
has an elegant hall for public reunions—of that pattern 
and construction which in Europe would be called an 
opera house. It is a commodious, comfortable place, 
constructed on the best principles of accoustic experi- 
ence for people to hear in, with a stage and scenery 
for musical or dramatic representation, so that it can 
be used alike for mass meetings, lectures, opera, or 
other entertainments. Such a hall is one of the great 
civilizers of our day, furnishing that means of relaxa- 
tion which is a necessity in such a burning heat of work 
and business as glows through our community. 

And it is a favorable sign of the time that the church 
now for the most part recognises this need, and instead 
of contenting herself with saying ‘‘ Thou shalt not,”’ is 
foremost to lead the way in innocent amusement. The 
name ‘* Opera-house”’ is still alarming to some ears, 
but the thing itself is after all recognized as a great 
public blessing. 

In seeing this wonderful wealth and energy and 
quickness of growth of Western towns, one is led to 
be glad to see that the sudden wealth goes into hands 
not unskilled in wealth’s uses. The patrons of arts, 
the buyers of pictures and statues and books, are to be 
found among the successful traders of the West. 

At Oswego ,we were taken through a palace of a 
house where are the choicest of modern paintings, and 
a large library replete with rare and curious books. 
There we saw that celebrated work in sixty folio vol- 
umes—The Bible, illustrated by engravings or photo- 
graphs of all the great masters of art. Some of the 
single engravings are valued at three or four hundred 
dollars, and we think the whole work was spoken of 
as worth $25,000 when on exhibition in New York. It 
was but one gem in a house full of rare and precious 
things, objects of vertu collected from throughout the 
civilized world. Yet this collection, which would be 
considered worth seeing tn any of the centres of civili- 
zation is in a private citizen’s house on the borders of 
Lake Ontario. So also in Detroit, we were introduced 
into a plain old-fashioned frame house, whose interior 
seemed to transport us back to the Villa Albani, or 
other choice collections of Rome. These were marbles 
and antiques gathered by Governor Cass during his 
consulate at Rome, now purchased by a thorough com- 
mercial man. 

And the foundation of all this wealth is a solid one; 
it is neither more or less than man’s necessity for bread 
and the great feeding-power of the fertile West, of 
which these lake cities are the medium. In Oswego, 
the great grain-elevators that line the shore, and the 
piles of lumber, show that the dwellings and the food 
of countless thousands pass through her. The same 
is true of the other lake cities—Detroit, Chicago, etc. 

As to Chicago: is she not worthy to be the eighth 
wonder of the world? If the light of her fire was 
dreadful beyond measure, the miracle of her rebuild- 
ing is incredible to all but one’s eyesight. Whole 
streets and squares of superb architecture, and re- 
sounding with all the bustle of business, have grown 
up since the fire as leaves grow on trees. The Grand 
Pacific Hotel is well named, and certainly is one of the 
best worth seeing of modern things. It covers an en- 
tire square, has been built since the fire, is finished and 
furnished like kings’ palaces, and had more than four 
hundred rooms occupied by guests under its roof the 
day we surveyed it. . 

What impresses us in all the magnificence of these 
Western hotels is the justness of taste. The newly 
rich are often supposed to break out in barbaric splen- 
dor, but these new hotels of the West are not only rich 
and magnificent, but in the just taste of a fine private 
residence. The parlors of the Grand Pacific, with their 
Aubusson carpets, their satin furniture and gorgeous 
curtains, still had an effect of richness subdued by 
taste—not like the old-fashioned flashy red damask 
and obtrusive gilding that used to be characteristic of 
our comfortable American “ grand hotels.’’ The hotels 
of the West, as a class, seem to us in advance of those 
of the East. The Galt House in Louisville, the South- 
ern Hotelin St. Louis, the Leland House in Springfield, 
Illinois, the Burnet House in Cincinnati, the Beckel 
House in Dayton, Ohio, and the Monongahela House in 
Pittsburgh, all gave us such spacious, elegantly fur- 
nished apartments, such fine table and prompt attend- 
ance that we came back to Kastern life quite spoiled, 
and were rather inclined to murmur when we stopped 
at a first class Philadelphia hotel, and could find noth- 
ing better thaa a little, narrow sleeping-roow, without 





parlor, on the third floor. A parlor and bed-room, 
and sometimes even a private bath-room, is what one 
is indulged with in- Western hotels, even in crowded 
times. However, as we have no experience of hotel 
life in New York, we are, perhaps, not im.circumstanees 
to make the comparison justly. All we can say is that 
the hotel life at the West is, so far as we have seen, a 
thing to be enjoyed. 

We cannot say as much for railroad life. In com- 
paring our railroad experiences with those remem- 
bered ten or twelve years ago in Europe, we are 
ashamed that foreigners should see our depots. 
Shall we ever forget what a vision of dirt and untold 
filthiness the Binghamton depot was? And so in the 
whole line of Western travel, the depot that was not 
dirty so as to be extremely disagreeable was the exvep- 
tion. 

So, also, with cars. The drawing-room car ceases 
from the land soon after you leave Toledo, and one 
rides jammed and crowded with people of most un- 
comfortable habits. When one thinks of the elegant 
lace and damask curtains and choice carpets of the 
hotels, one shudders to travel with people who spit 
all over the car floors, regardless of friend or foe; who 
eat peanuts and grapes and discuss chicken, and then 
throw skins, shells and bones on the floor with joyous 
ease. The cars are baby nurseries, as a matter of 
course ; but the sacred mysteries are often unveiled 
there with an unnecessary freedom most astonishing 
and alarming to the uninitiated. 

As we traveled, we thought over the old saying that 
cleanliness was next to godliness, and thought that a 
Sunday-school that should teach children not to spit 
on floors, and train them to throw peanut shells, grape 
skins and apple cores out of windows instead of under 
their neighbor's feet, would be a crowning mercy. 
Let Bible readers look back to the books of Moses, 
and see how many directions for keepiug sweet and 
decent and clean were given to the ancient people of 
God, and perhaps they may find that even the Old 
Testament has its valuable suggestions for people who 
call themselves Christians. For our part, we wished 
Moses had had the education of some of our neigh- 
bors. 

One cannot travel through the West, even cursorily, 
without seeing that, great as its wealth is, rapid as its 
progress is, it is yet comparatively young and unex- 
hausted, 

In Indiana and Illinois one rides hundreds of miles 
through cornfields which have been bearing fifty 
bushels to the acre, year after year, without manure, 
for twenty years in succession. The soil seems inex- 
haustible. Then there are the iron and coal mines. 
The vast resources of the great iron mountain of St. 
Louis have scarcely begun to be explored ; Louisville 
and St. Louis, we were told, had doubled since the 
war—that is, since the abolition of slavery. They are 
beginning to see what an advantage universal liberty 
is to financial well-being ; and, in a few years, every 
trace of the old leaven of slavery will have been 
worked out of the community. And, with all this 
flush of material wealth, it seems to us every institu- 
tion of religion is standing stronger, taking wider 
hold, adapting itself with plastic ease to all the new 
phases of life. Sunday-schools, Bible classes and 
young men’s Christian institutions are all going on to 
new developments corresponding to the progress of 
society. 

We see now that what was told us some thirty years 
ago of the future importance and pewer of the West, 
and the need of early Christian enterprise and educa- 
tion has been no dream. The men who left ease and 
position at the East to go out and lay foundations at 
the West in all the rudeness of her early life were not 
mistaken. We cannot say of them they “builded 
better than they knew,” for they had prophetic eye- 
sight, and to them largely is due the prosperity of this 
great West. 

One sad regret must be given to the West, and that 
is that the iron and coal which are bringing in wealth 
are spreading clouds of gloom over her cheerful cli-< 
mate. Louisville and St. Louis look like smoking 
furnaces, dark and gloomy, and with a black pall ever 
hanging over them ; and Cincinnati, our once cheer- 
ful, genial city, has grown wealthy, and, alas! smutty, 
with the rest. As to Pittsburg, who shall speak its 
immeasurable gloom? And to this the great iron and 
coal treasures are beginning to bring all our Western 
cities. 

Life in all of them is to be a hand to hand conflict 
with smut —clean faces, hands and clothes to be 
among the rare luxuries, and at the expense of eternal 
watchfulness; homes kept in a normal and perpetual 
state of house-cleaning; white curtains done over 
every six weeks, and rooms refinished every year or 
two! Such are some of the stories told us of the deal- 


ings and doings of coal. Since our return, we have . 


read with sympathy Ruskin’s indignant protest | 


against the coal smoke of England, which, he tells 
them, renders sculpture an impossibility. He asks 
why cannot men be content to be poor and have a 
clear sky and possible fine art? 

But we must direct our hopes to that future benefac- 
tor of the race who will invent smoke-consuming 
chimneys. We are sure it will yet be done. Men 
haven’t done so much as they have only to be brought 
to a standstill by this difficulty. The day will come 
when the smoke shall clear away from the skies of 
these Western cities, and then they will have no rivala 
in the world for power, delightsemouess aud beauty. { 


flee ~ 
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WAITING. 
A SONG OF THE AUTUMN TIME. 
BY EDITH PERCIVAL. 


‘OT long ago our sleeping land 
Waked at the ‘ouch of Spring's fair hand 
To life one® more; 
And now, with every dying day, 
That life is ebbing fast away, 
As wave from shore. 


Amber and gold gleam out between 
The orchard boughs of darkening green, 
On every spray 
Whose fragrant showers of snowy bloom 
Filled all the air with sweet perfume 
In flowery May. 


Half-hid the clustering leaves among, 
The tender fruft, slow-ripening, hung 
In summer air; 
And, fed with sunshine, bathed in dew, 
Unto this full perfection grew 
Of beauty rare. 


But now the time of growth is o’er; 
Those crimson cheeks can blush no more 
At kiss c- sun; 
The guardian trees must cease their care, 
And yield to us their jewels rare ; 
Their work is done. 


The grapes are full of ruby wine, 
Rich as the rarest Muscadine 
From vine-clad hills; 
Through purple bloom its bright hues shine, 
And through the air a fragrance fine 
Gently distils. 


It quickens with its current clear 

The pulses of the dying year, 
Its feeble breath ; 

It pours fresh life its veins along, 

And makes the old year young and strong, 
Brave to meet death. 


Through April's softly-falling showers, 

Through all the sultry summer hours, 
The young corn grew 

From blade to ear, from ear to grain, 

Till rustling sheaves o’erspread the plain 
With treasures new. 


Through parted husks the red gold gleams, 
Diffusing hodrded, sunny beams, 

Even in shade; 
The dry stalks hear the reaper’s tread, 
And, pati2nt, wait with bended head 

His shining blade. 


No bird-song floats from orchard trees; 
We hear no hum of laden bees, 
Wait as we will; 
The warm south wind iio perfume brings; 
The faint, sweet sound of growing things 
At last is still. 


Through burning days. through dewy nights, 
Observing all her mystic rites, 
Has Nature wrought; 
She sees at last a harvest fair, 
The fruit of all her ter ier care, 
And patient thought. 


For fabrics rare of rain ow sheen, 

Her working dress of s!inple green 
Aside is laid ; 

And, richly dressed in *»bes of state, 

She folds her weary hatids, to wait 
The evening: shade. 


Our anxious cares all fxde and cease; 
A deep, unspoken, heavenly peace 
Fills every breast: 
No sound of toil distur')3 the ear, 
It is the Sabbath of the year, 
The time fo? rest. 


Through forest aisles « splendor falls, 
Like that on old cathe¢ral walls 
From windews bright, 
Where gorgeous curtaitis, wrought with gold, 
Drooping from all the arches old, 
Subdue the tight. 


A holy calm pervades tte air; 

’Tis like the hush befor a prayer; 
And, as we stand 

With heads uncovered, over all 

A benediction seems to fall 
From God’s own hand. 


Our lives are like the changing year: 

We sow our seed; green blades appear, 
And leaves unfold. 

We carry on the work begun, 

By day and night, in cloud and sun, 
Through heat and cold. 


Yet no glad harvest of the soil, 

Nor purple vintage, crowns our toil, 
Though toil abound; 

No hand the perfect fruit receives, 

Nor do we bind the golden sheaves 
On earthly ground, 


But angel hands the fruit shall reap, 

And true and faithful record keep 
Of work well done; 

That for each pure, unselfish deed, 

Earth's toilers may receive the meed 
Thus nobly wen. 


So wait we till our change shall come, 
Till we can sing our harvest-home 
At Heaven's gate, 
And freely, gladly enter, when 
We shall be satisfied! Till then 
We work and wait. 








CHESTNUTTING. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
(Concluded.) 


si UT the pounding must be a painful process, 
Mrs. Fox.” 

It was Mr. Scott close by me. I looked up, and 
Rachel was far away, busily gleaning: he saw her too, 
and went on: 

‘*Why do you call Miss Adams a chestnut burr?” said 
he. 

“ Because she is just like one, Mr. Scott; nobody 
knows her but her father, and the boys, and me.”” Mr. 
Scott smiled. ‘‘She’s good as gold, but it is gold ore; 
she never shows what she is worth; sometimes I wish 
something splendid or dreadful would happen, just to 
bring Ray out, and show people what she is!” 

“JT wouldn't wish it, Mrs. Fox; don’t hurry Provi- 
dence; Miss Adams is a happy woman, one way, at 
least.”’ 

* What?” said I, wondering. 

But the exasperating man only laughed. However, 
he took pains that day to help Ray in a good many 
ways; he brought sticks for the fire, and made a good 
place for her coffee-pot to stand; for we always made 
her brew the coffee—nobody else did it so well; he set 
stones for the sweet apples to roast, and waited on the 
fire, generally, till all his face glowed and bloomed with 
the blaze. Ithink he liked warmth as much asa kit- 
ten. Ray was very stiff and cross at first; it was her 
nature. I never could tell why her first impulse seemed 
to resent any attention; but Mr. Scott was so handy 
and so quiet, he appealed to her practicalness, and be- 
fore long she got to be quite pleasant. We had sucha 
nice dinner; the coffee was delicious, but Mr. Scott de- 
olared he took his share in the perfume; we were all 
dreadfully hungry, and dinner disappeared as quickly 
as was possible. Then Ray and I cleared up. Mr. 
Scott did not offer to help us. John put on the kettle, 
and tied a long stick to the dipper-handle; all the rest 
went after nuts again, except Mr. Scott, who sat down 
on alog not far off, and seemed to be taking in the 
glory all around. 

I was saucy enough to say, “‘Are you making a ser- 
mon, Mr. Scott?” 

“No,” he answered, very quietly; “I was remem- 
bering one; did you ever see those lines of Tegner’s?” 

“Oh if so much of beauty pour itself 

“Into each vein of life and of creation, 

* How beautiful must the great fountain be; 
The Bright, the Eternal!” 

A little shiver of disgust went over Ray’s face; she 
always hated to hear people quote poetry; it savored 
to her of affectation; she could not have done it! I 
disliked it, too, but not Mr. Scott’s way; he was as 
natural as a boy; and then he never rolled his r’s, 
which makes a difference. I think he was too low- 
church to do that, if he was a Congregationalist. He 
did not seem to think he had done anything, but talked 
right along, as if Rachel and I were n't there. 

“T think the Lord must have enjoyed making the 
world so lovely: how splendid it must be to make a 
river, all the tiny bright drops just dropped out one by 
one on the mountain-tops, each round, and pure, and 
perfect, or heaped in a deep spring and guided over 
the brim; then the leap and sparkle, the gathering of 
all the bright threads from a score of hills, the mad, 
unanimous plunge into the fresh, flat meadows, and 
then the mighty seaward sweep, like a great flood of 
light to the sea.’’ He stopped, as if the thoughts came 
too fast. Ray gave him a quick, bright look. He did 
not see it, but got up and walked away, and in a min- 
ute was laughing and shouting, and pelting the rest 
with chestnuts, like the biggest boy of the lot. I ex- 
pected Rachel would have sniffed at his poetry, but 
she didn’t; it was a great forbearance. She said, soon 
after, when I half found fault with his frolicsome ways 
(really to see what she would say), that she thought 
when we'd once got a minister and settled him, the less 
said about him the better! It was rather funny for 
Rachel, for nobody in the parish was so critical as she, 
ordinarily. I never knew how much Rachel saw of 
Mr. Scott in that winter. We always met at sewing- 
circle, and she always held the same set front to him 
that she did to all young men. I suppose he called there, 
for he was a social man, and went all over the parish. 
When somebody asked him how he found time to write 
two sermons a week and visit as much as he did, he 
gave a queer little smile, and said: ‘For one thing, I 
don't have a wife to interrupt me at home, and then I 
write my sermons a good deal while I’m visiting.” I 
think he did, for those sermons did seem to fit into 
every-day places in a satisfying way. Old Mrs. Jacques 
said, ‘they was dreadful week-day sermons, speritoo- 
ality seemed kinder put out of ’em.” It seemed to me 
to be put in to everything; at any rate, everybody 
liked Mr. Scott; there was nobody he didn’t speak a 
bright, pleasant word to when he met them, nobody 
he was not willing and glad to help. It was a good 
thing for Crawford, for when spring came we all need- 
ed help and cheer. The winter lasted very long; an 
early freshet heaped great cakes of ice over the mead- 
ows, and then the cold returned and froze all again; 
but the second breaking up was late, and the river 
never rose high enough to sweep away those great piles 
of ice; they lay there till May, and kept the air cold 
and damp; and then hot weather set in at once. For 
a week the meadows steamed all day, at night the vil- 
lage was shrouded in curdling fogs, the noons were hot, 
the nights chill and damp; fever broke out in the mills 





at Crawfordville, two miles below, and crept into the 
upper town; all the latter part of May, and through 
June, Dr. Adams was busy day and night. The sick 
were long in dying orJpecovering, and new cases con- 
stantly called for him. He was all worn out with 
work, and so was Ray with anxiety. They sent the 
boys away to school in Preston, but Rachel refused to 
go away, of course. Mr. Scott worked like three men; 
he wrote no more sermons; he told the people he could 
not, that bis other work must take precedence now; 
so he read us a sermon of Mr. Beecher’s or of Kings- 
ley’s, or sometimes only a chapter in the Bible, and 
just talked about it; we liked that, it was so very 
bright and cheery always, and we were sad enough. 

I did not see Rachel much. John had the fever, not 
violently, but very lingeringly, and he liked nobody 
but me to nurse him. I was so glad! June went by 
and July came, Ob so hot! There were no new cases 
now, but the sick suffered and languished and died all 
about. One moonlight night, about one o'clock, Mrs. 
Slade, who was waiting on her old aunt, only just alive 
after a long course of fever, heard a sharp knock at 
Mr. Scott's door across the street. She looked out, and 
there was Rachel Adams, in a wrapper, with no hat on, 
holding by the door-frame, and knocking incessantly. 
Mr. Scott called alinost directly from his window, for 
he was used to such summons, and Mrs. Slade heard 
Rachel say: 

“Come quick! father is dying!" 

Then she ran away like a spirit. The doctor did seem 
to be gone, Ray told me afterward; he had come in 
late, but she had some tea ready for him, and was ly- 
ing on the sofa ready to heat it when he came; but 
before he could get to the table he dropped to the floor 
in a dead faint or fit. Rachel did all she could; there 
was ammonia on the shelf, and brandy, but neither 
seemed to rouse him. All alone in the house, she 
thought of the nearest help, Mr. Scott, and went for 
him at once. He roused another man on the way, and 
they all worked over the doctor till morning. He 
woke, as it were, into a raging fever, and lay for six 
weeks on the edge of death, the other doctor from 
Crawfordville said, and all that time Mr. Scott and 
Rachel nursed him. Other ministers came and preach- 
ed for us. We all knew Dr. Adam’s life was the most 
valuable in the parish, and did not grudge even our 
minister to his help. John was well now, ouly weak, 
and I could be a good deal at the doctor’s to help in 
outside work. People sent in bread, and pies, and 
cake, and baked meat, and all that, but there must be 
somebody to keep the house fresh, and bright, and 
clean; to take steps for Rachel and Mr. Scott, to sit by 
the doctor when they had to take rest, and even to 
persuade them to eat, for they were almost too worn- 
out to remember themselves now, though they did it 
faithfully at first. It had been a dreadful six weeks 
for Rachel! Hitherto hor fathor had hoan all in all ta 
her; she had depended on him utterly, and filled her 
heart with him. He seemed to be so much herself that 
she had never thought he could leave her, and the hor- 
ror of the idea overcame her very soul; only the stern 
necessity for exertion, and the consciousness that in 
resolute and calm care lay the only possibility of his 
recall to life had kept her from breaking down. Ray 
did not know it, but she had faced life for the first 
time, and it is a dreadful vision. In all this time Mr. 
Scott had upheld her, he had strengthened her soul in 
its mortal need, he had felt with her—not for her—and 
Rachel found out now that she was a woman even as 
other women ; ‘‘made for Adam,” only a fraction 
after all! but all she said wus: 

“T don’t know what would have become of me with- 
out Mr. Scott,’’ and she did not say that to anybody 
but me. 

In September the doctor was convalescent, and 
wretched, of course; he was nervous, weak, irritable, 
with all the despairing exhaustion that follows on 
fever. That is harder for the patient and the nurse 
both than the illness itself. Mr. Scott went away, out 
of town; it was absolutely needful, for he had thinned 
to a shadow, and his eyes were sunken in his head; 
why he did not have the fever was a mystery to all of 
us. Deacon Slade said it was a special Providence. I 
think it was; but it would have been a special improvi- 
dence to keep him at home pow When he needed rest 
and change so much; so the parish paid his expenses 
for a long journey, and he left us. I could see Rachel's 
lip quiver when he said good-bye. Perhaps he saw it, 
though she bit it so sharply, for he gave a long look at 
her eyes that would not meet his, and turned away ab- 
ruptly, for John and I were both on the steps too. We 
stayed at the doctor’s now; John was well, and so was 
I, and both Ray and her father needed care; and for 
six weeks we nursed and petted them, “ likea pair of old 
babies,” the doctor said. Then we went home, and Mr. 
Scott came back, and one splendid day John and I went 
in the carriage, and asked Rachel and Mr. Scott to go 
chestnutting with us. There would be no nutting parties 
this fall, too many were in mourning, too many weak 
and worn; but I thought Rachel needed a Ittle change, 
and nothing would persuade her to leave her father 
long. We went to the old place; a strong wind the 
night before had well beaten the trees, and the ground 
was strewn with nuts and burrs; but to-day was tran- 
quil as heaven; the air seemed golden, and quivered 
with sunshine; a faint mist fused the gorgeous forests 
into soft masses of tender color; sheaves of blue gen- 
tians by the roadside looked up to skies less blue than 
their own deep azure cups; it was a day like a dream, 
but into my dream came a wonderfully prosaic ele- 
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ment. Istepped on a burr, and felt at least six thorns 
go into my foot! A chestnut thorn is no small matter 
in effect; it pricks like a needle, and is all but invisi- 
ble, and one’s only hope of comfort is to take it out 
before it works in,—there was nothing for me to do but 
to take off shoe and stocking directly. John had 
climbed a tree, and the other two were looking at him 
ashe went up. There was a great oak a few rods off. 
I got behind the trunk, and was just pulling out the 
first pricker when I heard voices close by; it was Ray 
and Mr. Scott, escaping from the shower of burrs; I 
could not move with one bare foot, or speak, lest they 
should discover my condition. I did not expect to 
hear any confidences, so I just sat perfectly still. Ray 
said in a minute: 

*‘T have never thanked you, Mr. Scott, for you do 
pot like thanks; but I don’t know what I could have 
done without you.” 

Mr. Scott did not speak just at once; he seemed 
to be trying to speak quietly, then he said, in such a 
voice !— 

“Rachel, I wish you would never know what to do 
without me.” 

, And Rachel said, ‘‘ Oh!” 

I can’t help it—she did ! and then they walked away, 
and I laughed till I cried. I was very glad, but it was 
funny; just think of saying ‘‘Ob!”’ when a man makes 
love to you! it isn’t the least proper, but I believe in 
my heart that people are not proper under those cir- 
cumstances always, or often. Ray never would be- 
lieve she said it, when I thought it my duty to tell her, 
a year after, about my eaves-dropping, but she did. 
When I had done laughing and wiped my eyes, I pulled 
out the other thorns, and, putting on shoe and stock- 
ing, appeared from my she!ter, looking as innocent as 
possible; but they were both gone—after gentians— 
they said, half an hour afterward. They did have gen- 
tians, but two minutes would have been more than 
long enough to gather that little bunch. John isa 
goose—about some things, I mean—for he never sus- 
pected a thing. We had lunch, and filled our baskets 
with nuts, and rode home. Ray was still as a mouse, 
but she looked almost pretty, her face flushed and 
sweet, and her ¢yes soft instead of keen. I wanted to 
give her one good squeeze and kiss, but dare not. We 
left her at home; it was late, and Mr. Scott, after help- 
ing her out, came back to us. I thought he would have 
fone in, but he did not: he asked us to take him home. 
I was glad he did, for I had a bit of mischief to do. 
At his door John got out to arrange something about 
the horses’ bridles. Mr. Scott held out his hand for 
g00d-bye to me, but I held out to him a chestnut-burr, 
open, and showing the bright nuts inside; he looked at 
me a second, and then all his face brightened. ‘* The 
frost has opened it. Thank God!” said he. 





MRS. EMMA WILLARD: 
A CHAPTER OF BIOGRAPHY. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


N these days of much talking about the vari- 
I ous rights of women, and especially their right to 
higher culture and more exact mental training, it is 
fitting that we should pause and lay a little wreath of 
immortelles on the grave of Mrs. Emma Willard; a 
pioneer in this cause, and the first woman in this 
country to found a seminary with the distinct and 
avowed purpose of raising the culture of her sex to a 
standard somewhat approaching that of their more 
fortunate brothers. The recent issue by D. Appleton 
& Co. of a “ Biography of Mrs. Willard,” written by 
Pr. John Lord, the historian, has directed afresh the 
attention of the public toward her career; qnd I am 
sure that I can do no better service than—using this 
biography as my text—to tell Mrs. Willard’s story to 
the girls of to-day, each one of whom is better placed 
in the world by means of the tireless energy and noble 
ambition of this woman, who passed, three years ago, 
to her rest, crowned with years and with honors. 

I pause a moment to look at the face which fronts 
the title-page—an engraving of Ames’s portrait of 
Mrs. Willard, taken in the prime of her womanhood, 
while the full, dark curls about her forehead were still 
untarnished by time, and the proud and noble features 
had acquired dignity and repose, without quite bid- 
ding farewell to the rounded softness of youth. It is 
certainly a beautiful face. She was painted at her 
best, no doubt—for the true painter embalms our 
glorified moments, and consigns us to immortality at 
our highest value. But this beauty is not alone of the 
painter's creation. It lives in the dark eyes, full of 
expression; the mouth, strong yet sweet; the firm, 
clear outline of nose and chin. Ambition is in this 
face, and power; but with them co-exist warmth of 
heart and womanly sweetness. It is a face to trust— 
to rely on in trouble—to turn to, with sick heart, or 
sick brain, and be comforted. 

Emma Willard was Emma Hart in her girlhood. She 
was born in 1787, in Berlin, Connecticut, near Hart- 
ford. Berlin was then unspoiled by manufactories—a 
quiet, little agricultural town, the inhabitants of which 
were intelligent, self-respecting, and God-fearing, con- 
tented with their placid lives. The father of the 
future Mrs. Willard was Captain Samuel Hart, a re- 
markable man, in his way. He was a prosperous 
farmer, though he had at first been designed for a 
liberal profession, and partly fitted for college. He 
read Locke, and Berkeley, and Milton; and he thought 
On most questions for himself. He was singularly 





liberal, when all aroutd him were conservative; and 
his liberality somewh#t interfered with his worldly 
success. One can hePdly realize, now, how much 
courage it required to be a liberal in those long ago 
times. Not to believe in eterna] punishment was al- 
most as bad as not to believe in a personal God; and 
the traditional old woman, who said if she couldn't 
believe in total depravity she should have no religion 
at all, was by no means an extremist. That Captain 
Hart should have dared to think for himself, on these 
and other questions, proves a mental vigor which was, 
no doubt, his daughter’s best inheritance from him. 

Emma was his sixteenth child, and the ninth child 
of her mother, who was Captain Hart’s second wife. 
The Woman’s Congress, gentle deprecators of large 
families, would have folded their arms in despair be- 
fore such an argument as this household, comprising 
seventeen children, in all, ‘‘who lived together in 
harmony and comfort,’’ dispensing a generous though 
simple hospitality. No wonder Dr. Lord exclaims, 
“What country ever saw such colonists as the Puri- 
tans? Their sterile lands gave support to a bardy, 
agricultural population. In the summer they toiled 
like bees; in the winter they meditated like sages. 
They were lofty, for they believed in the God of 
Abraham, and Moses, and David, and Paul.”’ 

Emma was the youngest but one of this great family, 
her sister, the future Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps be- 
ing the latest born. She wassent to the district school 
in her childhood; her father supplementing the in- 
struction she received there with his own riper teach- 
ings, in the evenings. Before she was fifteen, besides 
learning all that was taught in the public schools, she 
had read Plutarch’s Lives, Rollin’s Ancient History, 
Gibbon’s Rome, and the most famous of the British 
essayists. She then, for two years, attended an acad- 
emy taught by Dr. Miner, a graduate of Yale, and a 
truly scholarly man, who at once stimulated and cul- 
tivated her native powers. 

At seventeen she commenced the peculiar work of 
her life, by opening a school, herself, for village chil- 
dren; thus beginning a career to be pursued, with only 
brief interruptions, for forty years. Her school be- 
came the admiration of the neighborhood; but she 
kept it only in the summer months, and during the 
rest of the year she was herself a pupil in Hartford; 
for her active mind was constantly athirst for new at- 
tainments. At twenty she was at one time invited to 
teach in Westfield, Massachusetts, in Middlebury, 
Vermont, and in Hudson, New York. She chose 
Westfield, because it was nearest home; but her posi- 
tion there did not satisfy her ambition; and, after a 
few mouths, she removed to Middlebury. She had 
entire charge, here, of the academy in which she 
taught, and her success was brilliant, for the place and 
time. 

But here her career threatened to be brought to a 
summary close; for Dr. John Willard, Marshal of the 
State of Vermont, fell in love with her. He was a 
man of culture and of wealth, an influential politician, 
an appreciative friend, and a tender lover. It is no 
wonder that he prospered in his suit; and at the age of 
twenty-two Emma Hart gave up school-teaching, as 
she supposed, forever, and became Emma Willard. 
From the time of her marriage, in 1809 to 1814, there 
are few records of her quiet days. Her letters of that 
epoch are full of calm happiness, and clear good sense. 
From one of them I copy a few sentences in which she 
embodied her idea of friendship—a conception so just 
and so nobie as at once to put to the blush those skep- 
tics who sneer at the friendships of women, and to 
suggest to those who believe in these tender ties, a 
code and a standard of comparison. 

“You make it,’’ she wrote, ‘a particular request 
that I shall write on the first leaf of a book which you 
devote to friendship. With solemnity of thought, 
fully aware of what I do, I write on the leaf. There— 
itisdone! What is done? The league of friendship, 
existing before in the spirit, is now in the letter also. 
You are set apart from the world as it respects me—I 
as it respects you. If I am in need, sickness, or ad- 
versity, the world may pity, but it is for you to re- 
lieve. If you are the victim of misfortune, then it 
must be I who bring you relief and consolation. This 
is not marriage; but it is something like it. Mutually 
to love, to trust, to rejoice, and mourn together—such 
is the relation which subsists between Julia Pierpont 
Werne and Emma Willard.” 

Of friendships conceived and adhered to in this 
spirit, Mrs. Willard, through her long life, showed her- 
self eminently capable; and among the good gifts 
which concurred to make her the noble woman she 
was, her capacity for friendship was not the last, or 
the least. 

Both loss and gain came to her during the first five 
quiet years of her married life. Her infant son, John, 
her gain of gains, was laid in her arms during the first 
one; and, on the other hand, her husband suffered 
serious financial reverses; and, in 1813, her father, who 
had been friend, and teacher, and parent, all in one, 
was removed by death. 

In 1814 she commenced again her career as teacher. 
She made up her mind to this undertaking with de- 
liberation. She resolved to found an academy for 
boarding-pupils. It was clearly her sphere; and the 
financial difficulties of her husband were a blessing in 
disguise, since they restored her to a profession she 
was destined to adorn, and where her influence was so 
much needed. Dr. Willard entered, heart and soul, 
into the undertaking. It was fitting that it should be 





carried on in her name; but witbouf bis aid she could 
hardiy have succeeded in it. She, herself, wrote in ro- 
gard to this beginning: 

“When I began my boarding-scbool in Middlebury, 
my leading motive was to relieve my husband from 
his embarrassments. I had also the farther motive of 
keeping a better school than those about me; but it 
was not till a year or two after that I formed the de- 
sign of effecting an important change in education by 
the introduction of a grade of schools for women, 
higher than any before known. My neighborhood to 
Middlebury College made me bitterly feel the dis- 
parity in educational facilities for the two sexes; and 
I hoped that, if the matter were once set before the 
men, as legislators, they would be ready to correct the 
error. The idea that such a thing might possibiy be 
effected by any means seemed so presumptuous that I 
hesitated to entertain it; and, for a short time, con- 
cealed it even from my husband, although I knew he 
sympathized in my general views. But it was merely 
on the strength of argument Irelied. I determined to 
inform myself, and increase my personal influence 
and fame as a teacher, calculating that, in this way, 
I might be sought for in other places, where influen- 
tial men would carry my project before some legislat- 
ure, for the sake of obtaining a good school.” 

In her school at Middlebury she was thoroughly 
successful. In a short time she had seventy pupils; 
and she there began a series of improvements in the 
methods of teaching which attracted the attention and 
the warm commendation of the college professors 
who were always present at her examinations. But 
her success, assured as it was, was not sufficient to 
satisfy her. She felt within herself the capacity fora 
lurger work; and she commenced an extensive corre- 
spondence with various distinguished men of the day, 
in which she unfolded her ideas, and earnestly sought 
their co-operation. A chief feature of her plan, and 
one which she afterwards carried out, was to have an 
institution under the direct inspection of able and 
learned men, who should be invited to be present at 
all the examinations, and test thoroughly the scholar- 
ship of the pupils. This scheme was an entire novelty, 
fifty-five years ago, though it has since been success- 
fully carried out, all over our country; but the glory 
of its inception certainly belongs to Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard. She submitted her plan to judges, and members 
of Congress, and governors, and even to the Presi- 
dent himself. She received from them all respectful 
consideration ; but substantial aid was slow in coming. 

She was at last invited to Waterford, New York; 
and she removed there, in 1819; and in the winter of 
that year submitted to the Legislature of New York 
her “ Plan of Female Education” ; a treatise exhibiting 
remarkable breadth of mind, and characterized by 
great vigor of statement. Her plan was indorsed by 
the Legislature, her seminary was incorporated, and 
some share in the State Literary Fund was appro- 
priated to its use. Her school at Waterford was pros- 
perous and respected; but utterly unequal to her own 
high ideal. The people of the neighborhood disap- 
pointed her. She was quite unable to arouse in them 
an enthusiasm whick would loosen their purse-strings. 

After two years’ trial, she removed to Troy, in 1821— 
and this was the beginning of the celebrated ‘“ Troy 
Female Seminary,” one of the best institutions for the 
culture of girls which our country has yet seen. The 
citizens of Troy provided for her use a large and com- 
modious building, in the heart of the city, and front- 
ing upon a beautiful square. This building was leased 
to Dr. Willard by the corporation. A large corps of 
able teachers was employed, most of whom had been 
educated by Mrs. Willard herself. Accomplished pro- 
fessors taught the modern languages, music and paint- 
ing. The list of studies was greatly enlarged, and the 
education was far more complete and extended than 
in any other female school in the country. 

In 1825 Dr. Willard died; and Mrs. Willard lost, thus, 
her tenderest friend, wisest counsellor, and most im- 
portant assistant, for the whole pecuniary manage- 
ment of the school had been his care, and his death 
threw the entire burden of it upon his wife. At this 
period, and for some years afterwards, her sister, Mrs. 
Linucoln—subsequently Mrs. Lincoln Phelps—who had 
recently lost her own husband, afforded most valuable 
aid to Mrs. Willard in the management of the school, 
remaining there until her second marriage, to Hon. 
John Phelps, in 1831. 

It was in 1825 that Gen. Lafayette revisited this coun- 
try; and, a3 her friendship with him was matter of 
life-long pride and pleasure to Mrs. Willard, it deserves 
mention here. Mrs. Willard had long been an ardent 
admirer of the French hero; and letters I believe had 
been exchanged between them, even before he came 
to this country for the last time. It was a glad day 
for her when she received him, under her own roof. 
The girls of the seminary had erected, in a single 
night, an arbor of evergreens two hundred feet long, 
in his honor; and they marched to receive him, a fair 
and virginal procession, all in white. How his gallant 
French heart warmed to the pretty creatures I need 
not tell you; and when they sang to him, in chorus, a 
hymn of welcome, which Mrs. Willard had herself 
composed, it is no wonder that the General's eyes were 
dim with tears. 

“T cannot express what I feel on this occasion,” he 
said; “but will you, Madame, present me with three 
copies of these lines to be given by me, as from you, 
to my three daughters?" 

An occasional correspondence between Mrs, Willard 
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and her honored French guest was continued until his 
death. He cordially invited her to visit France; and 
in 1830 she embarked for her first European journey, 
leaving her school in the care of her sister, Mrs. Lin- 
coln, and accompanied by her son John. 

A journey to Europe was a much more important 
and uncommon affair in those days than now; and 
Mrs. Willard kept a journal of her experiences and 
adventures, so sagacious and lively that it would be 
charming reading, even now, when so many books of 
travel have been written. Of course the marked atten- 
tion and warm friendship of Lafayette made her so- 
journ in Paris delightful; and through his introduc- 
tion she met, familiarly, a charmed oircle of French 
society, into which few travelers are so fortunate as 
to enter at all. 

In the annals of a prosperous school there are few 
events so marked as to call for especial mention; and 
from Mrs. Willard’s seven-months-long European 
journey, in 1830, to her second marriage, in 1838, there 
is little to be recorded except prosperity. She was in 
every way successful. Her school was extensively 
patronized by the wealthy; and she used her ample 
means, not only to live generously herself—to keep 
horses and carriages, and an army of servants, to wear 
rich gowns and soft laces, and surround herself with 
works of art—but to make her institution a blessing 
and a comfort to all who needed her aid. Scores and 
scores of young ladies, who had no money to pay her, 
were educated there for teachers with the understand- 
ing that they should pay for their education from the 
proceeds of their subsequent teaching. Over one hun- 
dred and fifty were thus educated by her, during her 
connection with the seminary, and I am sorry to say 
that not more than two thirds of them ever paid for 
their education. 

This peaceful period was, however, signalized by 
Mrs. Willard’s noble efforts for the improvement of 
the women of Greece. To this cause she gave over 
twenty-five hundred dollars, in money; and for it she 
expended yet more lavishly her time and her influence. 

On the 17th of Septemiber, 1838, occurred the most 
unfortunate event of Mrs, Willard’s life—her second 
marriage to Dr. Yates, and her removal to Boston. 

At this time she permanently resigned the control of 
the seminary to the able hands of her son’s wife, Mrs. 
Sarah L. Willard, under whose care it lost none of its 

| prestige. Mrs. Willard was fifty-one at the time of 

_ this second marriage; and Dr. Lord, in his biography, 

_ indulges himself in various little gibes at the unfortu- 

| mates who marry late in life. ‘‘ When people pass the 

! period of middle life,” he asserts, “ the world is skep- 

| tical as to leve.”” And again,—'*'fhe world laughs, for 
a day, to see old people marry.” But Mrs. Willard 
appears to have entered into tiiis unfortunate mar- 
riage with a really tender affectivn, and ardent hopes 
of future happiness. It wasa muiual disappointment. 
Skeawoke to the realization that |:er love was scorned, 
and that the fortune she had «umulated was the 
Bole object of her husband’s af¢chment. He was 
equally chagrined to find that he:shd married a much 
stronger woman than he knew—*,"p]f-respecting lady, 
with too much dignity of char*}er and too keen a 
sense of her own rights to subis<ito be plundered in 
the wholesale manner he had préy4oed to himself. In 
June, 1839, she left him forever;:<jnd after that time 
she never saw his face again. S3?{ subsequently pro- 
cured a divorce from him in Co jecticut, her native 
State, and assumed again her tibved and honored 
name of Willard. & 

From this time until her deatis,;she was constantly 
busy in scientific and literary pt::suits. She devoted 
considerable attention to the csvse of education in 
Connecticut. She traveled extermzively; and divided 
her time between Hartford, Berlin and Philadelphia, 
and for sometime had no settle® residence. But in 
the summer of 1844 she returned‘to Troy and located 
herself near her beloved seminary, and her children 
and grand-children. This was hr home, until her 
death; though she paid a second visit to Europe in 
1854. 

It was in 1855 that I saw ber first. Ientered Troy 
Seminary at that time, as a pupil; and I soon found 
my way to the quiet, elegant home, within the semi- 
nary grounds, where she lived. I account my small 
share in her friendship one of the honors of my girl- 
hood. She looked, at that time, like the second por- 
trait by Huntington, midway of the Biography. Her 
ourls had turned from brown to silver. Thought and 
care had wrought some wrinkles in her noble face; but 
the bright, kind eyes were undimmed, and her smile, 
at once warm and intelligent, made her countenance 
lovely. Her costume was seldom varied; and con- 
sisted of a heavy, sumptuous black silk, open at the 
neck and filled in by the softest and whitest lace. She 
‘was a singularly interesting old lady—full of quickness 
and vivacity; wide awake with appreciation; and 

alive to all the questions of the day; quickly roused 
' to indignation, by shams or injustice, and full of per- 
sonal reminiscence, which was an inexhaustible fund 
of delight to her listeners. 
| It was by her labors in the cause of the higher edu- 
' cation of women that she made her most enduring 
, mark upon the age, and for which she is chiefly en- 
| titled to the reverent gratitude of us all—but a survey 
of her life would be incomplete, indeed, which omitted 
' to mention her successes as an author. Her “ Geogra- 
‘phy for Schools,” her “Republic of America,” her 
“Universal History,” her ‘Temple of Time,” and her 
; “ Astronography”’ were contributions to the literature 








of the school-room—her treatise on the “ Circulation 
of the Blood” has received high honors from scientists 
—and certain of her poems, as, for instance, “* Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep,’”’ are widely known and 
loved. 

Her religious convictions were at the root of every- 
thing in her life. She was a communicant of the Epis- 
copal Church; but no one could be more free from 
anything like sectarian bigotry. Her faith was a pure 
flame, burning ever brighter and brighter, as she drew 
nearer to the time when faith was to become certainty, 
and hope be lost in fruition. To the last, she used to 
gather her grand-children about her, on quiet Sunday 
evenings, and listen to the passages of Scripture they 
would learn and repeat for her pleasure. 

Her intellectual activity continued to the very end; 
and her diary was never fuller than during the latter 
part of her life. It still noted, as it had done for 
thirty years, the sermons she heard every Sunday. In 
1869, at the age of eighty-two, she was making visits in 
New York; and in January, 1870, she was reading 
Liddon’s “ Bampton Lectures.’’ The last entry in her 
diary was on April 6th, when she speaks of reading 
the newspaper. She died on the 17th of April, 1870, 
at the ripe old age of eighty-three. 

It is a life which needs no comment. It tells its own 
story of nobility and of usefulness. Surely, when the 
roll of honor for the nineteenth century is called, 
among the “honorable women not a few” must al- 
ways be reckoned the name of Emma Willard. 
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THE PERSONAL FELLOWSHIP OF 
CHRIST. 
Frmay Eventna, Nov. 7, 1873. 


N tracing the life of Christ, in the records of 
the four Evangelists, one is struck with the compara- 
tively small amount that was garnered. We know that 
John himself, using an Oriental metaphor, said that 
the world could not contain the books that would be 
written if everything that Christ said and did were re- 
corded. And while we do not undervalue any of the ex- 
plicit and positive statements in regard to the history of 
Christ, we often seem to see more of the real interior of 
Christ’s life and thought in single incidental remarks than 
we do in fuller and more explicit and positive statements. 
For example, it is said that Chirst rebuked Peter, say- 
ing, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan; for thou savorest not 
the things that be of God.” From this incident wa get a 
very clear idea of discipline as it was exercised by the 
Saviour. Buttomy mind there isa single word in another 
part of the writings of the Evangelists which throws 
more light upon that particular subject that this detailed 
statement. At the very culmination of his popular favor 
you will recollect he distributed to five thousand men, 
besides the women and children, the miraculously-multi- 
plied loaves. At that time faith in him, as the promised 
Messiah, had reached its greatest height. The miracle 
produced a perfect uproar of enthusiasm; and the five 
thousand people, almost with one mind, said, ‘‘ Now this 
istheend. He shall come out. We will have a king, a 
Messiah, right on the spot.” And they undertook to seize 
him and make him king; and he withdrew from them 
and dismissed them. 

Now it is not recorded that the disciples took any part 
in this transaction; but that they did we know. Weare 
certain that they were disposed to resist the Master. We 
are sure of it, from a single word. He sent the multitude 
away, and went up into the mountain; and he compelled 
his disciples to get into a ship, and go over to the other 
side. We see that there was compulsion. And how does 
that one word, taken in connection with other things, 
throw a beam of light upon the feelMng of the disciples. 
It shows that they sided with the great crowd, that they 
too were carried away with excitement, and that Christ 
had to lay his authority upon them, saying, ‘‘Get into 
the boat, and pass to the other side.” Thus one single 
word is sometimes like an open window, giving us a 
whole interior. 

All the way through the life of the Savior I find just 
such hints, exceedingly luminous, and oftentimes very 
precious. All the way through I see indications of his 
authority, and of the methods by which he dealt with 
his disciples. But he chose twelve men who, with the 
exception of John, were rude and coarse natures. They 
were honest and simple-minded; but there is not the 
slightest token that they had any other genius than that 
of common sense. John had a finer nature. 

Now, in tracing the history of the Master with these 
twelve men who were so infinitely beneath him in knowl- 
edge and sagacity, and so inapt at carrying out his plans, 
how many times can you find that he found fault with 
them? There were instances in which they needed rebuke; 
but in many cases he availed himself of their mistake 
or wrong-doing to draw them nearer tohim. And what 
gentleness, what patience, what a fatherly disposition he 
manifested in dealing with these very imperfect, unde- 
veloped, and, many times, provoking men. 

In looking through the history of Christ, also, you find 
that he so carried himself among men that they were in 
habits of most endearing intimacy with him. He was 
esteemed a Rabbi by the multitude; and if he had taken 
on the airs of the ordinary Jewish Rabbis, he would have 
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held himself apart, with his disciples and headmen bow- 
ing down to him; but he went about with his disciples 
among the common people; and everywhere the greet- 
ing of the Lord was familiar. Men and women and 
children flocked to him. The whole community knew 
that he was a man who might be approached in the most 
familiar way. It was not merely the better natures that 
felt the attraction of his divinity. There was a centrip- 
etal tendency which went clear down to the very verge 
and outskirts of humanity. Persons who disdained the 
temple, and scorned the synagogue, and scoffed at all 
good influences, when brought within the personal influ- 
ence of our Lord, thronged after him. 

The most audacious thing recorded is an event which 
took place on one occasion at Capernaum, when he was 
participating in a dinner—for he was social in his nature 
and he dined with rich men, although he walked and 
lived with the poor. While he was dining in the mansion 
of some rich man, many publicans and sinners came right 
in, without leave, and sat down with him. His com- 
patriots stood looking on, and scoffing, and saying, ‘‘ Well, 
this man receiveth publicans and sinners, and eateth 
with them”—and you know what eating with a person 
means in the East. 

As we come near the close of the Saviour’s life, we get, 
in John, the clearest indication of the nature of the inter- 
course which had grown up between him and His dis- 
ciples. I think one of the sweetest sentences in the Eng- 
lish language is the memorable passage: ‘“‘ Having loved 
his own, he loved them unto the end.” He loved them 
in their ignorance ; he loved them in their contumacy; 
he loved them in their quarrelsomeness; he loved them 
in their ambition; he loved them when they were stupid, 
slow of understanding, and unfit to be companions with 
him. The longer he was with them the more he loved 
them. And I think those transcendent spiritual eleva- 
tions and uplifts of His last discourses recorded in John 
are, as it were, colored with the great fire of love all the 
way through. I take it that the 15th, 16th and the 17th 
chapters of John are the most extraordinary chapters 
that ever went down on paper in human literature, as a 
manifestation of spiritual depth, and of the most exquisite 
and noble personal affection. 

Now for the application. Our Lord has gone up on 
high. Some think that he came into the world to do 
single things; and they think when he had accomplished 
what he was sent to do, he retired from the scene. They 
think that he was an actor, so to speak, and that having 
represented a disti ished character on the stage, he 
threw off his habiliments and left the stage, and went 
about his other business, and was then a different sort 
of man. 

I do not so read the life of the Lord Jesus Christ. So 
much of the divine disposition as could be manifested by 
man in the body was manifested by him; and when he 
went into the other life it was not to throw off the dis- 


positions, the feelings, the appetites, the friendships, the 
tastes which he manifested on earth: ne wen w tako 


them on ina larger form. He went that he might be a 
friend such as he could not be with the limitations by 
which he was restricted on earth. He went that he 
might be in 4 realm where pity and patience might have 
a fuller play than it was possible for them to have here. 
He went to be where love should have its infinite career— 
for in the world it was, comparatively speaking, eclipsed. 
He went back into the glory which he had with the 
Father before the world was, that he might be more to 
men than he could be while among them; and he was 
unspeakably more to them in the kingdom of his Father 
and in the glory of his upper life than he could be in this 
lower sphere, subject to the limitations of the flesh. 

This idea is corroborated by the apostles when they 
say, ‘‘ We have a great high priest that is passed into the 
heavens,” ‘‘ which can be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, and was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin.” It accords also with the vision of the 
dying martyr. The thought was, not that Christ sus- 
tained such and such relations to his fellows in the sacred 
Trinity, but that having lived and suffered and died for 
men, he had gone into the heaven to be larger in power, 
and to be a thousand times more fruitful in results than 
he would have been if he had remained here below. 

We understand that Christ departed and went to the 
heavenly sphere, that he might clothe himself in an ampli- 
tude and nobility of attributes which was not compatible 
with his earthly life. We do not understand that his 
exaltation cuts us off from intercourse with him. We 
understand that we can draw near to him in sorrow, in 
temptation, in darkness, in poverty, in solitude, in dis- 
tress, in every trouble, as much now as when he was upon 
earth, and more effectually. And that is notall. He has 
that power which he had. When the father came broken- 
hearted to him, and besought that a miracle might be 
performed in behalf of his son, Jesus said that ‘‘all things 
were possible to them that believed;” and he cried out, 
‘Lord, I do believe;” and then, with an exquisite sense of 
his weakness, he added, ‘‘Help mine unbelief.” Christ 
can help our unbelief in our darkness. He can come to us 
in our trouble. ~-He can lift up those who are cast down. 
He can breathe life into those who are dead. 

In every trial, then, go to Christ, and wait at his feet. 
Do not be impatient if he seems to hold himself aloof 
from you. He is with you in darkness, and when you are 
crushed to the ground as much as at any other time. 
You are not forgotten nor forsaken because he does not 
seem to be present with you. Remember that when he 
whom he loved was sick unto death, ‘“‘he abode two days 
still in the same place where he was.” He does not always 
come at the first call; he does not come as a man would 
come; but, sooner or later, he comes and brings life from 
the dead. 
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AN INDIAN-SUMMER DAY. 


BY MARY B. DODGE. 


AST night the frost laid silver webs 
Above the woof of green 

That mantles yet the sweet brown earth; 
* Glistened the starry sheen 
In morning’s flood of golden light, 

As down the path we walked, 
I just as glad as seemed the day, 

To listen while he talked, 
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He talked as only poets talk 
When Nature stirs the heart 

To speak the simple thought that takes 
The shape of perfect art; 

‘Talked only as a poet talks, 


ba? ae Whose soul embraces all 


The true, and finds it beautiful— 
Always its willing thrall! 


Yes—only as the poet talks 
To one whose answering thought, 
Through deep sea-wells of sympathy, 
The truth has upward brought; 
And so, though we had never met 
As trusted friends till then, 
I think we cannot ever meet 
As careless friends again. 


Too soon we came to,where the path 
Divided—this way one 

And that the other called to go: 
A cloud passed o’er the sun— 

A gentle cloud—which only said, 
“Ah, me! who knows if ever 

Two parting friends shall meet the same 
When thus their ways dissever ?” 


But, all the day, a tropic haze 
Has brought me memories fair, 

As though a Southern-plumaged bird 
With color warmed the air; 

So radiant is sympathy, 
So strong its wing to fold 

From chilling winds the nested hopes 
That glimmer in its gold. 


And now as on the bridge I stand 
And wait the coming stars, 

While all the purple of the West 
Is flushed with sunset-bars, 

And overhead a rounding moon 
Looks down with smiling face, 

I think how much of life is touched 
With Indian-summer'’s grace. 
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) THE POPE AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
A REMARKABLE correspondence which took 


plavo reveuuy Detween We Frupe aud the Burpecror 
William has been published at Berlin. On August 7th the 
Pope wrote to the Emperor as follows: 
i ** Your Majesty: The measures which have been adopted by 
your Majesty’s Government for some time past all aim more 
and more at the destruction of Catholicism. When I serious- 
ly ponder over the causes which may have led to these very 
hard measures, I confess that I am unable to discover any 
reasons for such acourse. On the other hand, I am informed 
that your Majesty does not countenance the proceedings of 
your Government, and does not approve the harshness of the 
measures adopted against the Catholic religion. If, then, it 
be true that your Majesty does not approve thereof—and the 
letters which your august Majesty has addressed to me for- 
merly might sufficiently demonstrate that you cannot approve 
that which is now occurring—if, I say, you Majesty does 
mot approve of your Government continuing in the path 
it has chosen of further extending its rigorous measures 
against the religion of Jesus Christ, whereby the latter is 
most injuriously affected—will your Majesty, then, not be- 
come convinced that these measures have no other effect 
than that of undermining your Majesty’s own throne? I 
speak with frankness, for my banner is truth; I speak in 
order to fulfill one of my duties, which consists in telling the 
truth to all, even to those who are not Catholics; for every 
@ne who has been baptized belongs in some way or other, 
‘which to define more precisely would be here out of place, 
belongs, I say, to the Pope. I cherish the conviction that 
your Majesty will receive my observations with your usual 
goodness, and will adopt the measures necessary in the pres- 
ent case. While offering to your most gracious Majesty the 
expression of my devotion and esteem, I pray to God that he 
may enfold your Majesty and myself in one and the same 
bond of mercy.” 


. The Emperor wrote in reply from Berlin on the 3d of Sep- 
tember: 

» “Tam glad that your Holiness has, as in former times, done 
me the honor to write to me. I rejoice the more at this since 
an opportunity is thereby afforded me of correcting errors 
which, as appears from the contents of the letter of your Ho- 
liness of the 7th of August, must have occurred in the com- 
munications you have received relative to German affairs. 
If the reports which are made to your Holiness respecting 
German questions only stated the truth, it would not be pos- 
sible for your Holiness to entertain the supposition that my 
Government enters upon a path which I do not approve. 
According to the Constitution of my States such a case can- 
not happen, since the laws and Government measures in 

| Prussia require my consent assovereign. Tomy deepsorrow, 

| & portion of my Catholic subjects have organized for the past 
| two years a political party which endeavors to disturb by in- 
trigues hostile to the State the religious peace which has ex- 
| isted in Prussia for centuries. Leading Catholic priests have 
| unfortunately not only approved this movement, but joined 
in it to the extent of open revolt against existing laws. It 
will not have escaped the observation of your Holiness that 
similar indications manifest themselves at the present time 


4n several European and. some transatlantic States. It is not. 


{ey mission to investigate the causes by which the clergy and 
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the faithful of one of the Christian denominations,ean be in- 
duced actively to assist. the enemies of all law; but it cer- 
tainly-is my mission to protect internal. peace and preserve 
the authority of the laws in the States whose government has 
been intrusted to me by God. I am conscious that I owe 
hereafter an account of the accomplishment of this my king- 
ly duty. I shall maintain order and law in my States against 
all attacks as long as God gives me the power; I'am in duty 
bound to do it as a Christian monarch, even when to my sor- 
row I have to fulfill this royal duty against servants of a 
Church which I suppose acknowledges no less than the Evan- 
gelical Church that the commandment of obedience to secu- 
lar authority is an emanation of the revealed will of God. 
Many of the priests in Prussia subject to your Holiness dis- 
own, to my regret, the Christian doctrine in this respect, and 
piace my Government under the necessity, supported by the 
great majority of my loyal Catholic and Evangelical subjects, 
of extorting obedience to the law by worldly means. I will- 
ingly entertain the hope that your Holiness, upon being in- 
formed of the true position of affairs, will use your authority 
to put an end to the agitation carried on amid deplorable dis- 
tortion ef the truth and abuse of priestly authority. The 
religion of Jesus Christ has, as I attest to your Holiness be- 
fore God, nothing to do with these intrigues, any more than 
has truth, to. whose banner invoked by your Holiness I unre- 
servedly subscribe. There is one more expression in the let- 
ter of your Holiness which I cannot pass over without con- 
tradiction, although it is not based upon the previous in- 
formation, but upon the belief of your Holiness—namely, 
the expression that every one that has received baptism be- 
longs to the Pope. The Evangclical creed, which, as must be 
known to your Holiness, I, like my ancestors and the majority 
of my subjects, profess, does not permit us to accept in our 
relations to God any other mediator than our Lord Jesus 
Christ, The difference of belief does not pfévent me living 
in peace with those who do not share mine, and offering your 
Holiness the expression of my personal devotion and esteem. 
*T am, etc., ji WILLIAM.” 


Punch gives the following version of the above corre- 
spondence : - 
Prius to WILLIAM. 


Your Majesty should be aware, 

For 'tis a terrible affair, 

That Bismarck and his atheist crew 
Are making quite a tool of you, 

And struggling hard, by force of tricks, 
To extirpate your Catholics. 

Sire, really you must mind your eye, 
Or down your throne comes, by-and-by. 
I speak the truth to great and small, 
Heretics, Catholics, and all ; 

For all who ‘ve been baptized, you see; 
Belong, or more or less, to me. 

You'll Come to grief, judicio meo, 

So, bless you much, dear William. 


VATICAN, August 7. Pro. 


WILLIAM to Pius. 
Your Holiness must have been drugged, 
Or, say the least of it, humbugged. 
No- minister of mine can go 
A step ahead if Esay No. 
But, Holi your bl d priests, 
Joining with Communistic beasts, 
Have lit fierce fire, and wildly fanned it ; 
And dash my buttons if I stand it! 
How Christian clergymen can dare 
Such things, I neither know nor care, 
But since they choose to put me to it, 
I’m to keep order—and I'll do it. 
The best course you can take’s to frown, 
And bid your priests to knuckle down. 
As for belonging to a Pope, 
I’m duly grateful for soft soap, 
But only know one Mediator 
Between myself and my Creator. 
But, notwithstanding credo, stil I am, 
Your peaceful and devoted 


BERLIN, September 3. 


PROTESTANTISM AS DR. BROWNSON SEES IT. 
(From the Churchman.) 


HERE is no Roman Catholic Review we read with 
so much interest as Brownson’s, from the fact that there 
is no one which is so bold and unflinching in its statements, 
and so fully an exponent of the last phase of papal develop- 
ment. It leadsthe vanin the Roman march, and what it says 
alone to-day, hundreds will be repeating to-morrow. When, 
therefore, it denounces Protestantism in all its forms as anti- 
Christian, as denying “‘ the authority of truth, and under no 
Obligation to regard it, and free to resist it;’’ when it says 
that Protestants are fighting for “the emancipation of the 
human mind from God, for liberty to treat truth and false- 
hood as of equal value, as equally indifferent, or to deny all 
real distinction between them, and, therefore, between right 
and wrong,’’ we know that these assertions will be repeated 
in the lesser journals, and become the fixed belief of fanatical 
Romanists. It may serv¢ a present purpose in sharpening 
the zeal of its partisans to affirm that “ Protestantism is more 
than heresy,—it is apostasy from the Christian religion, anda 
total denial of its principle ;”’ that “it is not Christian at all, 
but the negative of Christianity and of all religion ;” butsuch 
language opens a poor prospect of future peace. The follow- 
ing language is even more explicit: ** It is obvious, then, that 
to carry on @ controversy with Protestants as if they were 
Christians simply erring as to some portions of the Christian 
faith can effect nothing. . . . . Itseems to us much more 
important to strip them of all Christian pretensions, to de- 
prive them of their prestige by showing them up in their 
utter nakedness as downright infidels. Infidels they are, and 
it is of no little importance to let it be seen that no man can 
be a Protestant, and at the same time a Christian or follower 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . . If Catholicity is Christian, 
if reason is authoritative in its own province, nothing is more 
certain than that Protestantism is in no sense Christian, and 
that persons living and dying Protestants cannot be saved, 
It does not stand on the footing of ordinary heterodoxy; it 
is no more Christian than was Greek or Roman paganism.”’ 
If this Quarterly Review simply represented an individual. 
we should not make these quotations; but we regard it as 
faithfully reflecting the ruling spirit of the Church of Rome 








WILLIAM. 





since the Vatican Council, , ; a 


THE FALL ELECTIONS. 
(From Harper’s Weekly.) 


E interpret the result of the autumn elections 
not at all.asa Democratic reaction, of which there 
is no sign whatever; not at all as indicative of in- 
difference to republican principles and general policy, 
but as a rebuke of the party recklessness of the Re- 
publicans. The salary grab was asign of that recklessness. 
Unfit nominations are the sign of it. Contemptuous viola- 
tions of the spirit and the letter of the Civil Service rules are 
a sign of it. The silence of the party press upon improper 
nominations, or sophistical acquiescence in them, is a sign of 
it. The total Democratic demoralization of last year and the 
signal Republican success seem to have intoxicated the party, 
and we apparently suppose that we can do anything if it can 
but be made “regular.” Let this autumn, with its defeats 
and its reduced majorities, undeceive us ail, from the Presi- 
ident to the boatman in the custom house barge. Let us support 
no measures, in this season of financial anxiety and prostra- 
tion, that are not of the plainest economy, resisting and ex- 
posing all jobs, and every kind of corruption and extrava- 
gance. And let us support no men except those of known 
honesty and ability, especially opposing those of the other 
kind who imperil the party by obtaining its regular nomina- 
tion. Party victory, like victory in the field, or like a great 
fortune, may be bought too dearly. There is no love of the 
Democratic party in this country. with our sad and splendid 
history of twenty years, and no trust init. But that distrust 
alone will not sustain an organized opposition. It was not 
enough to draw out the thirty thousand voters who staid at 
home in Ohio. It will not be enough, without the wisest 
measures and the most irreproachable candidates, to maintain 
the efficiency and the supremacy of the Republican party, ,, ' 


[From the Boston Daily Advyertiser.} we 2c 2, 4 
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A her results do indicate that there is wide-spread 

dissatisfaction, and it becomes those in authority to 
eradicate the causes of it. It will not do wait for the dissolu- 
tion of the Democratic party. The people will have little con- 
fidence in the sincerity of a virtue assumed only to escape 
destruction. The Republican party must reform upon con- 
viction of duty and not under stress of circumstances, if it 
would secure respect and length of days. 2"t the time when . 
it can do this is departing. The people are impatient. Al- 
ready they hold their allegiance as a light obligation, seme- 
thing that it is fair to sport with. Their faith in it is relaxing, 
and is reaching out toward other support. The rotten wood 
of Democracy is only serviceable for partial dependence. To 
change the figure,the people play the coquette with the Demo- 
cratic party not because they love it, but because they would 
have the Republican party consider them with a more earnest 
desire to merit favor. 
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DR. COCKER’S LECTURES. 


Lectures on The Truth of the Christian Religion, by B. F. 
Cocker, D.D., Professor in the University of Michigan. De- 
troit: J. M. Arnold & Co. 

The desire—widely felt and increasing—for a 
lucid compilation of the results of modern historical 
investigations as they bear upon the authenticity of 
the Bible, and of the inductions of modern scholar- 
ship aud thought from the facts recorded in the Old 
and New Testaments, is very fairly met by a series of 
lectures delivered by Professor B. F. Cocker, D.D., to 
the students of the University of Michigan. 

Published within the moderate compass of an octavo 
volume of about two hundred and sixty pages, these 
admirable ‘‘Sunday afternoon’”’ lectures are written 
in a clear, direct, unrhetorical style, as if the author 
felt that they were to be delivered to a class of young 
men who might be honestly skeptical, and wanted to 
go into the subject frankly and thoroughly. The 
style suggests also that the lecturer knew he had 
a great deal to say, and comparatively but little time 
tosayitin. It is terse, in the main, though never ob- 
secure. Indeed, it is just right. We bave seldom read 
a book of this kind with greater pleasure. A very 
deep earnestness pervades the lectures, but it is a 
fervor of love for truth; and though it gives the im- 
pression of what may be called intense conviction, it is 
restrained and quiet, and is never permitted to precede 
an argument, or to put itself in the place of one. The 
writer appears to have patiently read and thought 
over what skeptical authors of all grades, from Paine 
to Strauss and Renan, have published, and he gives 
their objections and arguments fairly, we think, though 
not withholding his opinion of the animus which they 
brought to the work, and a hearty reprobation now 
and then of the unfairness and flippant inconsistency 
of what they have written. 

We regret that Professor Cocker has permitted his 
lectures to be published without an index, or even a 
table of contents. A few hours’ labor would have 
added not a little to the pleasure of examining it. The 
first lecture, after a brief statement of his general pur- 
‘pose, is a discourse upon the manner and spirit in 
which an examination of the genuineness, authenticity, 
and divine authority of the scriptures which make up 
the Bible should be prosecuted. He thinks the dia- 
mond should not fear the light. ‘We are not to be 
deterred,’ he says, ‘from the most searching scrutiny 
by any fear that these claims are too sacred to be 
questioned by human reason. The Bible plants itself 
upon a certain order of historical facts. We may ex- 
amine these facts, and subject them to a rigid historic 
criticism.” They are interwoven with the history of 
the five great monarchies of the ancient world, and 
thus afford many opportunities for the honest student 
to test their accuracy. He can ascertain whether 
‘these records are confirmed by other histories, and by 
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determine whether the Bible is a collection of legends 
and myths, or is a history of facts. If we can establish 
the facts, he thinks there will be no difficult¥ in show- 
ing that the doctrine grounded on them must be ac- 
cepted. He utters some words of hearty sympathy for 
sincere skeptics, and especially for earnest young men 
who have been plunged into doubt by partial knowl- 
edge, and by the influeuce of the respectful and scien- 
tific infidel philosophy of the day. He believes, in- 
deed, that much of this is but the revolt of the human 
mind against the narrowness and intolerance of the 
ecclesiastical systems of the old world, which so many 
are busy in reviving here. But he holds that the only 
way to meet them is to go over the ground with them, 
and show them their mistakes, and put before them 
convincingly—convincingly to one who is sincerely 
seeking for the truth—the evidence which they de- 
mand. Sincerity of purpose, he avers, will prompt us 
to use all means for the attainment of truth; and as- 
suming, for the time, the existence of a personal First 
Cause, he puts among these prayer for divine help, as 
Socrates and Plato prayed, as Epictetus and M. Aure- 
lius, Bacon and Newton, Faraday and Herschel 
prayed. 

We cannot, however, undertake to sketch the con- 
tents of the several lectures. We can ouly say that, 
after some preliminary discussions, Professor Cocker 
enters upon an examination of the points which have 
been more especially in dispute; beginning, of course, 
with the Mosaic Cosmogony. He adopts here the theo- 
ry that Moses incorporated into his account, and at 
the outset, several ancient documents, transmitted 
through the Patriarchs; and that the limits of these 
can be distinctly traced in the opening chapters of 
Genesis. The first of these he cal’s a sacred Hymn of 
Creation—extending from chapte? i. 1 to chapter ii. 3 
—‘‘an inspired psalm,’’ poetic in conception and spirit, 
and unchronological. He finds in it, however, what 
we fear is an altogether too elaborate structure—a 
proem, six strophes, and an epod*, or peroration; the 
six strophes parting also into tw groups, in which 
there is a balance of parts celebr‘: "ing the first three 
and last three steps of the crea‘. act—the strophe 
and the antistrophe. This is inge®ibus, and that prob- 
yably condemns it. But the auth:s|supports his belief 
in the generally poetical charactex:pf this passage by 
quoting Klopstock, who called it ah * Ode to Creation,” 
aud Dr. Whedon, who designates !¥'|'a grand symbolic 
Hymn of Creation ”’—its rythmic: +haracter, its state- 
ly grandeur, its parallelisms, its r Stains, its unity and 
completeness, all combining to sl&:w that it isa poem. 
Its language is not historical, avtijis far from being 
scientific. ‘‘ A revelation made it the language of sci- 
ence would have been unintellisible for nearly six 
thousand years, and practically *culd have been no 
revelation at all.’”’ The design of this inspired Hymn 
of Creation was theistic only, to teach men thut Jeho- 
vah is the sole Creator and Lord ¢f the heavens and 
the earth. 

The second “document” extents from Gen. ii. 4 to 
the end of chapter iv. ‘The genersitions of the Heav- 
ens and Earth.”’ Here chronology begins. The third 
document is the Book of “the generations of Adam,”’ 
beginning at chapter v., and a fourth, ‘the genera- 
tions of Noah,”’ commencing at chapter x. The author 
suggests that the generations or ‘‘ developments” of 
the heavens and the earth may narrate only a local, 
Edenic commencement, fixing a starting point in the 
history of a covenant race, and in the development of 
a religious economy. 

Following out this idea, he assents to the opinion of 
three or four original centers of the human race—the 
Adamic or Edenic being the redemptive race. He is 
not troubled by the thought of pre-Adamic men; and 
he thinks that by the supposition of several centers we 
can understand where Cain found his wife, and who 
“the sons of God” were that took them wives from 
the daughters of (other) men. Luke calls Adam “the 
son of God.” And the object of the Bible is to give 
the history of that specific race, and the redemptive 
work of God through them. The deluge, therefore, 
we may also believe to have been local only; “over 
the whole earth” known to this race—the knowledge 
of the flood being widely spread by subsequent migra- 
tions. 

Here, it will be seen, are many gravely contested 
points; but they are presented, some of them as settled 
beyond dispute, and some of them as hypotheses which 
are probably true. After this the lectures flow in less 
obstructed channels, and the remarkable contirma- 
tions of Biblical history brought to light by Rawlinson, 
Layard, Botta, Dr. Hinks, Robinson, and many others 
are happily collated with prominent events as nar- 
rated by the sacred writers. With these are inter- 
woven the incidental testimony of Oriental and class- 
ical historians and other writers; and the accumulated 
evidence of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Biblicgl scriptures is very impressively brought to bear 
on the argument for the supernatural element—first in 
propbecy and then in miracles, both of which are ad- 

mirably defended. 

In closing these lectures, Dr. Cocker has brought to- 
gether the testimonies of modern infidelity to the ex- 
ceptional perfectness and beauty of the character of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and of the ideal and unsnrpassable 
religion which he has given to the world. Recording 

the concession of Strauss, Renan, De Wette, Theodore 
Parker, and others, that the New Testament contains 
a reliable account of the life and character of Jesus, he 
presses home upon them the logical sequences of their 
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admission, and to our minds with convincing force. 
To both Renan and Strauss he proffers the mitre of the 
very Abbot of Unreason, and in such a way that we do 
not know how they can refuse to wear it. Quoting 
from Darwin the sentence, “ Life was first breathed 
into the first form, or forms, by the Creator,” our au- 
thor also puts the troublesome question, ‘‘ Was not this 
a supernatural act? Dead matter made alive—was not 
that a miracle? Where is the difference between that 
act and the bringing of dead Lazarus to life?’ Will 
Mr. Darwin answer? 

With comparatively little labor to the author the 
value of these lectures could be much increased. A 
table of contents, an index, and foot-notes giving vol- 
ume and page to verify his quotations, though not de- 
manded perhaps by the original design of the writer, 
are essential to his purpose in publishing. And in re- 
viewing his work the author would doubtless draw his 
pen through some unnecessary words, and might per- 
haps modify a little the confident tone of his assertion 
on some points which must be considered as still in dis- 
pute. 

BOOKS ABOUT THE BODY. 


We take particular pleasure in directing the at- 
tention of our readers—especially those of the medical 
profession—to an important work entitled A Clinical 
Manual of the Diseases of the Ear, by Laurence Turn- 
bull, M.D., Physician to the Howard Hospital of Phil- 
adelphia, and already well known to the profession by 
his book on The Nature, Causes and Treatment of 
Nervous Deafness. The author repudiates the old 
medical superstition once formulated in the saying 
that medical men ‘“‘ know but little of the anatomy 
and physiology of the ear, and nothing about its dis- 
eases.”” He brings to the composition of this work the 
results of a study of Wilde, Toynbee, Politzer, Moos, 
Triquet, Voltolini, and the other leading writers upon 
otology, and of a personal experience in seventeen 
years’ private practice, and in the treatment of several 
thousand cases in the Aural Department of Howard 
Hospital. His object in this work has been “ to pre- 
sent the subject of diseases of the ear in such a manner 
that every well-educated physician may approach 
their treatment with as much confidence as he would 
diseases of the heart, lungs, brain, etc.”” The work, 
which is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., has over 
one hundred illustrations on wood, besides a colored 
lithographic plate representing the beautiful model of 
Dr. Auzoux. 

The book which we have just spoken of is strictly 
professional. We have next to speak of some which 
can hardly be called such. From the Manhattan Pub- 
lishing Company we have received A Popular Trea- 
tise on the Functions and Diseases of Woman, by Lu- 
cien C. Warner, M.D. ; also A Popular Treatise on Man, 
in Health and Disease, by 1. De Ver Warner, M.D., 
and Lucien C. Warner, M.D. These books belong 
to a class of writings of which there are still too few 
in the world, and which we shall always commend 
to our readers under the belief that by so doing we 
are rendering them a great service. They deal with 
a subject of which ignorance is the source of ever- 
widening woes. They treat this subject with full 
knowledge, wisely, purely, helpfully ; and our pleasure 
in helping to extend the reputation of these books is 
proportioned to the silly reluctance with which many 
people would mention them at all. 

Mr. William Henry Munroe, of 19 Milford Street, 
Boston, has written and published a little book which 
he calls Munroe’s Philosophy of Cure. A glance into 
this book is enough to convince any one that Mr. Mun- 
roe is, to begin with, an enthusiast. Some eighteen 
years ago, he was attacked with violent inflammation 
of the eyes; he became blind. At the end of twenty- 
three months his case was pronounced hopeless by 
“an eminent oculist” of Boston. ‘ Had I rested satis- 
fied with that opinion, I should now be either blind or 
dead.” Mr. Munroe took up his own case and made a 
study of it. In that way, he hit upon his philosophy 
ofcure. He began by curing himself with it; and has 
ever since been engaged in curing other people. And 
what is this philosophy of cure? We dare not use 
any but the author’s own words. ‘‘It is based on the 
mechanical structure cf the human system, its facul- 
ties of movement, and the relation that one part holds 
to another; also, on antagonism, which is the principle 
of strength. We possess in our organization one de- 
stroying agent, namely, contraction of the sensitive 
nerves, which always accompanies disease of every 
type and name; opposed to which we have two reme- 
dial ones, the extensor and transverse or rotary move- 
ments of these nerves. I therefore make the nerves of 
sensation my agents of cure.”” And the name by 
which he describes his system is ‘‘ the Nervous Adjust- 
ment Cure.” 

NOTES. 

It will be good news to all who are interested in 
our elder American writers that Porter & Coates are 
about to publish an edition of the Poems of Charles 
Fenno Hoffman. This edition will contain many 
poems, said to be quite admirable, that have not be- 
fore appeared in a collected form. The work is to be 
edited by the author’s nephew, Mr. Edward Fenno 
Hoffman. 

Into the great battle of the publishers to win 
the suffrages of the boys and girls, Scribner & Co. 
have entered with a new illustrated juvenile magaziue 
conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. Its happy name is 
St. Nicholas. The first number bas just made its ap- 





pearance in gorgeous cover, with a most lavish display 
of illustrations, and nearly fifty pages of text—being 
short, lively, and delightful articles, by such people as 
Bryant, Mitchell, Noah Brooks, Olive Tborne, Luc y 
Larcom, Rebecca H. Davis, Mary Wingate, Celia 
Thaxter and Lucretia Hale. Mrs. Dodge herself greets 
the children with a salutatory as mer ry as the voice of 
St. Nicholas himself. 


A curious medley, purporting to be extracts 
from the diaries and letters of “‘an English preacher,’ 
comes to us from the press of Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger, Philadelphia, under the perplexing title of 
Springdale Abbey. We judge it to bea collection of 
articles on various themes, written, probably, for some 
serial, and now woven together—a woof of many col- 
ors—into the warp of a slight and most improbable 
plot. The book is * edited” by “Joseph Parker, D.D.” 
Most of the chapters are written in a humorous and 
playfully sarcastic mood; and they treat of fishing, 
preaching, homeopathy, dissenters, elocution, hydro- 
pathy, churchmanship, rhetoric, practical piety, and 
bits and ends of other things innumerable. Occa- 
sionally a flash of true wit surprises the reader; and 
a salt of shrewdness and common-sense is sprink- 
led here and there over the book. What the author 
says about preaching and elocution, indeed, is of real 
worth and admirably put. It deserves to be found in 
far better company than it is compelled to keep in this 
volume. But with two or three exceptions, in his 
essays and sketches, the writer woefully flats out; bis 
over-sprightliness and efforts at wit spread over a 
wearisome level, and become painfully shallow. By 
some constitutional lack of tact and intuitive judg- 
ment, what might have been humorous descriptions 
and dialogues and characterizations are provokingly 
weakened by a crude extravagance. The author has 
too much ability not to do better work. We need 
hardly say that the book is admirably gotten up by 
the publishers 


A neat 12mo of 320 pages, issued by the same 
house under the simple title of Remarkable Facts, is a 
book of singular freshness. It is written in an unam- 
bitious style by the Rev. J. Leifchild, D.D., and is re- 
printed from a small edition—hardly large enough to 
meet the demands of the author’s private friends— 
which was issued thirteen years ago. It is the work of 
an octogenarian, we are told; but in its clear and vig- 
orous pages the reader will look in vain for anything 
that is garrulous or senile in any way. The facts, 
chiefly anecdotes, are derived from a variety of 
sources—many of them from the writer’s personal ex- 
perience—and are quite new to us. They are unworn 
parables, brought forward to illustrate and confirm 
different portions of the Holy Scriptures. The ar- 
rangement of them is made to depend on the arrange- 
ment of the Sacred Canon, a passage being taken up 
here and there from Genesis to Hebrews, and a clear, 
strong light converged upon it from some modern 
“instance.” It will furnish many apt and interesting 
illustrations to preachers and Sabbath-school teachers. 


Not unlike this last in purpose, but very unlike 
it in style and matter, is a volume entitled Diamonds, 
Unpolished and Polished, by Rev. J. F. Richmond, 
published by Nelson & Phillips, New York. It seeks 
to gather about this idea of rough and well-cut gems a 
great many moral and religious reflections and illus- 
trative anecdotes. It runs a good deal in the well- 
worn channels, but presents some new facts, and tells 
the reader much that is interesting about diamonds; 
helping his imagination a little—a very little—by a 
variety of wood-cuts. The religious instructions of 
the book are obscured, however, by these brilliants 
with which they are bedizened; but an industrious 
seeker might find a few things worth keeping and 
showing. The closing chapter, on ‘‘ How to Preserve 
Jewels,” is a moralizing and pious hodge-podge of 
common-places about the right education of the 
young. We are afraid that with much reading and 
thinking and painstaking, the author has only pro- 
duced that most unattractive of all literary things, a 
made-up book. It is too old for children; and we 
should think no other class of readers would care 
for it. ; 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 

will be iis in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 


confer a favor By promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
), ** The Struggle for Existonee._ 
Byr, Robert (translation), ggle fc Soot ianey. 
Collins, Wilkie. * , Poor Bes Pies)’. .o.00ccccscrccceceses wen tt z 


Voman in White.”’........ 

* Daily Record, or Brenna s Diary for 137 
Dickens, Charles, = co 

of Kawin Drood.’ 


Gal A." The Ponrl nor the Antilles.” ....00- ceess- Se 
pary, Hev- Matthew, “ An E <PtrX Vol “i the Old and New 

: estaments. ..R. Carter & Bros. 
Jaycox, Frances, “ The Literary L of Se 3 F. Randolph. 
McKeever, Harriet, ** The House on ins re, 


Parke ea 
Pal Ray, *‘ Remember Me.”’........---..--A- irnes C 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart, “ Trotiy’ s Wedding Tour. eet, 

tis nnieL., “* et Anne,” ........ A.D. F¥. Kandoiph: vo) 
Pr ADD. CS.” The Memoriai Pulpit.” (aon 
lation, Hebrew Fe my 
en ee Totertinear Translation ert °T. Tafel, 3.00 
Sacred Scriptures, Lntertinesr Translation, (Greek FS iy 
Spaulding, J. M., * The Life of the ‘Mos ost Rev. } 


t Rev. M. J. Spaald- | 
ng AcGathollec 2 Society. 

Stedman, E. C., ** Poetical Works. MG REE 3.m. Osgo 
Swinton, “William. * Lan naUne Lessons.’ 
Dn 


od. 

seeee arpers. 

Van Dewall (Translation), “* N Great aay.” eacebenes “Lippincott. 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 

oo American Agrieult t—The Fortnightly 
The American Builder—The Am an eult wrist — 

w—The Westminster Review—New York. The American Journal 

py ‘and Arte—The New Englander~New Haven. Journal of 

Speculative Philosophy—St. Louis. 
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Business Department. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS 
if! INVESTMENT. 


HE part which life insurance can 
be made to play in the social econ- 
omy; the contributions which it is des- 
tined to make to the welfare of mankind, 
are not yet appreciated, even by its 
warmest advocates. Toprevent pauper- 
ism and vice, to save childhood from the 
perils with which poverty surrounds it, 
to premote thrift and comfort, to diffuse 
the blessings of education and morality, 
to strengthen the bands of Christian 
civilization, it is better than asylums, or 
charity schools, or any of the enginery 
which intelligent benevolence has yet 
employed. 

The suspicion and even aversion with 
which life insurance is regarded by many 
isananomaly. There are even yet good 
people who believe it is tempting and 
distrusting Providence to insure one’s 
life, and there are other people, not so 
good, who regard it as a sort of public 
enemy. To others it seems a luxury to 
be indulged in or not, according as one’s 
purse should determine. And the work- 
ingmen, to whose condition it is best 
adapted, and for whom it is designed to 
do its most beneficent work, regard it 
with suspicion. 

Could the great army of destitute chil- 
dren, who are to-day eating the bread of 
bitterness or crime, and whose parents 
might have prevented their present want 
and shame, stand up to plead for it, no 
such argument would have been heard 
for any human cause since time began. 
It would be not only the story of their 
sorrows and privations which would 
plead, but the sight of their present deg- 
radation, and the thought of what society 
had lost in losing the measureless possi- 
bilities which are wrapped up in them. 

In these institutions, benevolence and 
business sagacity meet, and the old law 
that, to do good is to get good, is vindi- 
cated triumphantly. The money paid 
into their treasuries is invested better 
than any other money in the world. It 
pays a greater interest; it is more se- 
curely invested, and it is compounded at 
an ever-increasing rate per cent. as time 
rolls on. 

Among the prominent life companies, 
whose conduct and whose character es- 
pecially commend them to all good men 
is the United States Life Insurance Co., 
of this city, whose policies are as safe as 
gold and whose reputation is as pure. A 
policy in the United States Life is one of 
the best investments of money that can 
be made. 


THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT! 


HE SCIENTIFK AMERICAN is the 

cheapest and best illustrated weekly 
paper published. Every number con- 
tains from 16 to fifteen original engrav- 
ings of new machinery, novel inventions, 
Bridges, Engineering works, Architec- 
ture, improved Farm Implements, and 
every new discovery in Chemistry. A 
year’s numbers contain 832 pages and 
several hundred engravings. Thousands 
of volumes are preserved for binding 
and reference. The practical receipts 
are well worth ten times the subscription 














price. Terms, $3 a year by mail. Speci- 
mens sent free. May be had of all News 
Dealers. 


PATENTS obtained on the best terms. 
Models of new inventions and sketches 
examined, and advice free. All patents 
are published in the Scientific American 
the week they issue. Send for Pamphlet, 
110 pages, containing laws and full direc- 
tions for obtaining Patents. 

Address for the Paper, or concerning 
Patents, MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, 
N.Y. Branch office, cor. F and 7th Sts., 
Washington, D. C. 








sf Just rn TrmeE.—Mr. John B. Wat- 
kins, Division Superintendent of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
who was the only man killed in the 
collision near Cedar Rapids, Oct. 30th, 
had taken a $5,000 accident policy in 
the ‘‘Travelers,” of Hartford, only 
two weeks prior to the accident. 
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FURS, FASHIONS AND PRICES. 


pe will be more fashionably worn 

than ever this season, and the 
moderate prices at which they are offered 
place them within the reach of all. 

The popular styles are boas, both flat 
and round, from one to three yards long; 
they have a handsome passementerie 
ornament as a fastening, and are finished 
on the ends either with broad fringe or 
Fur tails, according to the taste of the 
vearer. 

Muffs are somewhat larger, and are 
handsomely trimmed with rich tassels or 
bows of gros grain ribbon. Some ele- 
gant furs, handsomely trimmed, at very 
reasonable prices, may be found at C. C. 
SuHAYNE & Co.’s New Fur Establishment, 
cor. Broadway and 10th street (opposite 
Stewart’s). The Silver Fox, Chinchilla, 
Russian Sables and Mink Sets, are very 
choice. Fox sets range in price from 
$100 to $250; Chinchilla, $20 to $100; 
Russian Sable, $150 to $1,000; Hudson 
Bay Sables, $60 to $250; Mink Sets from 
$20 to $125. A very good set of Mink can 
be had for from $45 to $75. A specialty 
with this firm is Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Sets, in the manufacture of which they 
have displayed excellent taste. Seal 
Sacques range in price at from $80 to 
$300; Sets, Boa and Muff, $25 to $75; Seal 
Caps and Turbans, $6 to #18. A good 
Seal Sacque, Muff, Boa, and Cap, can be 
had at from $150 to $200; Lynx Sets—Muff 
and Boa—#20 to $45; Imitation Sets, 
which are very handsome, $7 to $15; 
Black Marten or Alaska Sable, $15 to 
$30; Imitation Sets, $6 to $12; Children’s 
White Coney Sacques, $5 to $9. 

Misses and Children’s Furs from $2 per 
set upwards. All goods sold by this 
house are gotten up in splendid style, 
made from selected skins, so that every 
garment can be fully relied upon as being 
perfect in every particular. The firm has 
recently commenced business in New 
York, and are desirous of building up a 
first-class business, and are offering very 
choice goods at actual bargains. 

Parties in the country can order from 
this house with confidence. Goods will 
be sent C. O. D. with privilege of exam- 
ining before acceptance from the Express 
Co. Letters will be cheerfully answered, 
giving information in regard to style, 
prices, etc., whether parties purchase or 
not. 





Foster BrotruHers, 309 Fulten Street, 
Brooklyn, are offering a great bargain in 
English Tapestry Brussels carpets, a large 
line of beautiful patterns at one dollar 
and twenty-five ($1.25) per yard. 

DG 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lane & NAv. 

















A Puysicran’s TEestrmony.—A physi- 
cian writes: “‘ Yesterday I was called to at- 
tend a lady suddenly stricken with an attack 
of hysterical convulsions while sitting at work 
at a two-thread sewing-machine, for which 
attack I can see no reason whatever but ute- 
rine irritation, produced by the continuous 
and severe action of the pelvis and uterine 
muscles. m observation of your machine 
(the Willcox & Gibbs) in my one family, Iam 
fully satisfied that it is free from the — 
objections which have caused the medical 

rofession generally to condemn the use of 

wo-thread machines. 


CHICAGO PURCHASING AGENCY.—For 
the purpose of facilitating communication be- 
tween the readers of the en CHRISTIAN UNION’ 
andits Chicago advertisers, we have concluded 
to offcr our services gratuitously to all those 
living in the pire in 4 of oe ae, in the pee. 
chase of any article for sale in Chicago; alsoin 
answering any reasonable 1 inquiry in relation 
to anything in the Chicago market. As these 
services are offered gratuitously, all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
answer. Orders should be oe ne pee stat- 

how articlesare to be sent; and must con- 

n stamps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 

ticles are ordered to be forwarded by mail. 

Address (as the nature of the order = inquiry 
will suggest), Mr. or Mrs. A. P. MA 

114 Mo Monroe St., Chicago, tl. 


To AID in making ¢ Church Parlors at- 
tractive to the young, x Supply them liberally 
with games of Avilude. the sewing circle 
or sociable is to meet at your house, get at 
once Avilude, or Game of Birds. Sold by all 
dealers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of seven- 
ty-five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

wi — and instructive.’’—[Zion’s 
Herald. 

COLGATE & Co.’8 new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘* CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 


THE Toilet and “Family Soaps manu- 
are ac- 


factured by CHas. 8S. Hiaarns & 
snowledeed by all to ne the finest ‘Soaps in 
the market, _ 





THe ACCOUNTANTS’ “ VADE-MEcUM,”’ 
embracing Fractional-Multiplication, Time, 
Interest, and Grain Tables, by B. F. Marshall, 
Jr. ‘“* Ready Calculators” have been published 
in which a volume has been devoted to a se- 
ries of calculations which will be found to be 
fully embraced in a folio of the * Vade- 
Mecum,”’ and many calculations never before 


——, are now added to make this the} [love you my Love. 


clopeedia of Accountants’ Manuals, a com- 
plete labor-saving implement as well as an in- 
fallible check against error. 
multiplication tables, commencing with the 
multiple one thirty-second, and progressing 
by sixteenths to one,and eighths to thirty, 
show at a glance the Value of any quantity at 
at any price as applied to cotton, tobacco, ba- 
con, rice, coffee, tea, sugar, iron, lead, gold ; 
premiums on stocks, gold, and insurance; com- 
mission, brokerage, freights, etc. The time 
tables give the date on which promissory 
notes, bills, ete., drawn for certain lengths of 
time, are due: the time between dates ; the 
number of years, months, and days in a cer- 
tain number of days, and vice versa. The in- 
terest tables, computed at 454, 6, 7, 8, and 10 
per cent. per annum, with each rate embraced 
on one double page, show the interest on any 
sum for any leugth of time at the rate named. 
For compactness, perfect correctness, con- 
venience, and rapidity of calculation these 
tables have no equal. The grain tables, as 
adapted to corn, wheat, oats, and barley, give 
ins te the value of any number of pounds 
of grain at all prices per bushel, including 
fractional rates by halves, quarters, eighths, 
and sixteenths, within the range of possible 
market values; and also reduce bushels to 
pounds, or gives the number of bushels in 
any number of pounds. These tables, em- 
braced in one volume of about 380 pages, fur- 
nish to bankers, brokers, merchants, factors, 
actuaries, and experts in all commercial pur- 
suits a ready, correct, and thorough assistant. 
The volume will be delived to subscribers by 
the publishers, who guarantee every copy 
equal in all respects to sample in hands of 
canvassing agent. Subscribers will give the 
agent an order on the publishers, and not pay 
any money until the work complete is deliv- 
ered. United States Publishing Co., Trow 
City Directory Building, 11 and 13 University 
Place, New York. Jobn F. Trow, Treasurer. 





TAKE your dyeing and cleaning to the 
New York Dyeing and Printmg Establish- 
ment, Staten Island, 98 Duane St., 752 Broad- 
way, and 610 Sixth Avenue, New York, and 166 
and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. 
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SACRED MUSIC BOOKS. 
THE STANDARD! 


Still “ waves,” and true to its name, keeps well to 
the front of all books for CHOIRS, CONVEN- 
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FOR OCTOBER. 


M Ute 


Call me your Darling again. Song and Cho 
Stewart. 3 


Don't believe them, Darling. Song and Cho. 
w 


‘ : ellman. 40 

Go and learn a Trade. Song and Cho.....Hays. 35 
Good, sweet Ham. Comic Song and C} ino. 

Stewart. 

Song and Cho a) 





In our Boat. Morceau de Salon 





Little Sunshine. Song and Cho......... Danks. w 

The fractional- | Take this Letter tu my Mother. Song ong a 35 
} Katie's sleeping ‘neath the Lindens. er i 

vag. ® 

Rippling Waves. Morceau. pak .Katon. 45 

Golden Hours. Instrumental.......2227) ‘Wilson. 3 





GET THE 
The Best Piano Instructor: 


Peters’ Eclectic. 
The Best Reed Organ ainiene tor: 
inkel’s New Method 
The Best Instructor for the Voice: 
udden’s Schou! for the Voice. 
Px 


BEST. 
..Price, $3 25 


..Price, 25 


ice, 


= 


The Best Guitar Instruc tor: 
orrall’s Guitar. 
The Best Collection for Male Voices: 
Siingerfest. sexacenssoceee, 1 
The Best Collection for Mixed Voices: 
Ne Plus Ultra Glee Book.....Price, 1! 


The Best Collestion for ( Taurek and Some: : 


.-Price, 1{ 


SP NE Gunn iene censivhenhans -rice, 130 
The Best School Song ie 
The Song Echo....... ....... Price, 7a 


The Best Instructor for Accordion: 
Sedg wick’s Complete Method, Price, 1! 


The Best Instructor for Concertina: 
Sedgwick’s Complete Method, Price, 150 


Published and mailed, post-paid, by 
J. L. PETIRS, 


509 Broadway, New York. 


TILE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 


For your work this scason, are 
The “JOY,” by P. P. Butss. 


For Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. 


Speci. 
men copy, by mail, fur 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen 





i\Sranparp Concert CHorvuseEs 


By H. R. PALMER. 
For advanced Classes and Chorus Societies. 
Specimen, by mail, 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 


Root’s Model Organ Method, 


By GEO. F. ROOT 
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TIONS and SINGING SCHOOLS. By L. 0. EMER- , 


SON and H.R. PALMER. Price $1.50. 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOK 


Contains 1,000 of the very best psalm tunes of the 

century. Has no superior asa coltection of the 

most approved sacred music for CHOIRS and Con- 

GREGATIONS. 500 Editors. 400 pages. Price, $1.00. 
v i’ TRhRpP ’ Ms 

THE RIVER OF LIFE! 
Is attracting the notice of all Leaders of Singing in 
Sabbath Schools, because of its very superior ar- 
rangement of Bible subjects, its department of 
songs for little children, its adaptation to the in- 
ternational lessons, and its general richness and 
freshness of music and words. Highly commended 
by all. Price 3% cts, in B’ds. 

This BEAUTIFUL SABBATH SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK is sold at $30 per hundred in B'ds; $25 per 100 
in Paper. 

The above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, New York. 


TANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


CLARE'S NEW_METHOD FOR_THE FAAnO 
‘ORTE, Is the Best Instructor. Price $3.75. 


umn NEW SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR 
ORGAN. Unrivajed as an Instructor. Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH. The greatest and the Best 
Church Choir Book. Price $1.50. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The galy wom of the kind pub- 
ljshed in America. Price Boards, #2.50. Cloth, $3. 

ilt, #&. The same Melodies arranged as Solos 
for Violin or Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


HOOD’S MUSICAL MANUAL. The most com- 
plete Primer and Text Book. Price 4 cts. 


THE GUIDING STAR. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 ¢ts. 


OPERA LIBRETTOS OF pol isH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND GERMAN OPERAS. The best 
and only correct edition. Pee each, 15 cts. 


BEAUTIES OF STRAUSS. Splendid_ Collection 
of Strauss Waltzes. Plateedition. Price $5.00. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price #4. 


THE SILVER WREATH. A splendid Collection 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano, 
Price, Board, $2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 


THE MUSIC TEACHER, ror SCHOOLS, ACAD- 
EMIES, ete. Contains a thorough Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price 50 cta. 


BOSTON MUSICAL TREASURE. A Collection 
of Duos, Trios, Quartettes, etc., for Schools and 
Classes. Price © cts. 


MANUAL OF MUSIC LESSONS FOR PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. A Text Book 
adopted for, and in use by Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. Price 15 cts 


MANUAL OF MUSIC LESSONS FOR GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. A Text Book adopted for, and 
io use by Public Schools of Philadelphia. Price 

cts. 








Any of the above works to be had at every Book 
and Music House inthe country. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 

THE AMATEUR. The leading Musical Journal. 

Subscription (including Chrome, Ha oy Mours, 

One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 1 \. 


LEE & WALEER, 92 Chestaut S¢., Philadelphia, 


The latest and best Instruction Book for Cabinet 
Organs. Specimen copy, by mail, $2.50. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


By F. W. ROOT. 
A Book intended to clear away fil Mystery tx fi 
the Art of Singing. Specimen copy, by mai 





Good lg oy will remember the “ GLORY,” 
by GEO. F. Root. The “SONG KING,” by H. R. 
i MER. 

For sale by Book and Music Dealers everywhere. 
Published by 


J. CHURCH & CO., ¢ 

rue NEW m 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
ROYAL DIADEM, 


CONTAINS 
HYMNS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
FOR 1873 AND 1874, 


TOGETHER WITH AN INDEX PREPARED 
FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS AND CHORISTERS. 


t?” Prevision is made for Every Lesson. 


ROYAL DIADEM 


is sold by the leading Booksellers all over the world. 
Retail Price, 35 cents ; $30 per 100 cepies. 
¢@” Ask your Bookseller for it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 


EDUCA TIONAL. 


\OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, (Dutchess 
Co.) N. ¥.—Course of Stud comprehensive. Music 
and Fine Asteaqpeciaiy. netruction therough (in 
Sin, branch). For Circulars, address C.C. WET- 
8 


‘Principal : and Proprietor. 

NAST GREENWICH AC ADEMY, »} 

44 GREENWICH, R.I. A first-class school for 
both sexes, under the patrenaes of Boston Uni- 
versity. Musical Department in charge of New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston. Location 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty, on the 
direct route from Boston to New York. 
board and tuition exceptionally low. WI 
TERM OPENS DECEMBER 2. Address REV. a 
BLAKESLEE, Principal. 


Weer EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

‘TZ TUT E.—Fifteen Professors and Teachers. 
Five Courses of Study. #1% for 39 weeks’ board 
and tuition of lady or gentleman. Admission any 
time, i a nel Address “INSTITUTE, Fort 
Edward, N. 


\ RS. COLTON’S SC HOOL for Young 
p Ladies and Children, No. 142 High Street, 
Middletown, Connecticut.—Fall Term begins Sep- 
tember 1th. The education in this School em- 
braces a complete English Course, with adequate 
instruction in the Modern Languages, ——_ 
culture — | Goctguine with the comforts of a de« 


Neb htful 
ome “Bishop WILLIAMS, Middletown. 
Se CUMMINGS, 
Hon. BeNJ. DOUGLAS, “ 
Send for circular. 


‘incinnati, O. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
he OF MUSIC (Music Hall), Boston, Mass.— 
Largest music school in the world. The most em- 
inent masters employed. Tuition lower, advan- 
tages greater, than at any similar institution. 
Situations procured. WINTER TERM OPENS NOV, 











wm, Address, for cirgular, E, TOVRIEE, Director. - 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
ture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerni 
which information may be found on page New York City an 
Canada subscribers — send 2 cents in addition for U.S. tage. 
Money should be se Oe fe pe or Postal Money order. Carrency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the lagen Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a or five cents a quarter, payable 


CO) Quarterly in advance at the 0! joe where the paper is delivered. 
see! mouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 


mm want moceher corned s in pamphl 


t 


, Career in America. 


such a saying could hardly b}-: 


et form, suitable for binding. 
Yearl CHRISTIAN UNTON (33) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(8) Sijtea be = Sapien for $5.75, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
puanmeatets —— will be returned, f, at the — they are sent, this 
e Manu- 


eortpae not so po Be west not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business Bot the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 








The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
mite; r dly excluding all tent medicines, surgi appliances, 

nd” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, mall objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECTAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to — a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &. 
OFFI : New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 14 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 3 Kearny Street. 


Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
Quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
=. until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 


EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the ; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 


MONEY REMITTANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if it is 
— to get either a Postal Money Ordar, Check, or Drast on New 
rk. Already we have cause to complain either that people are 
careless, and do notenclose money when they say they do, or that 
somebody in the U. 8. Postal Sorvees steal: y- 
case we can not be responsib the loss. All our advertisements 
say, and we here repeat it: - CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE 
RISK OF THE SENDER.” 








Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 








THE RE-APPEARANCE OF JOHN 
BRIGHT. 


HE recent emergence of John Bright from a 

seclusion of four years, and the utterance by 

him of a great speech on the living and anxious 

questions now imminent in English politics, are 

events of deep interest far beyond the rim of the 
little island in which they occurred. 

It is not easy for Americans who have not lived 
for some time in England fully to realize the per- 
sonal power of that one man over his countrymen, 
and especially to comprehend the sources of his 
power. The conditions of an English political ca- 
reer are totally different from those of a similar 
A vast, dense population, 
packed together within a territory of narrow lim- 
its, and capable of being instantly pervaded and 
swayed by an idea or a passion almost as quickly 
as could the populace of Athexs ; great local con- 
centration of political influerste in a metropolis, 











the minute organization of ‘li 
the personal dignity and pes: 
of membership in the House yt a 
with the imperial influence Ms 
that House gives throughou! 

are some of the circumstan¢s 
men greater i in the polities 

can bein America. Here it i‘ 
man is so great as to be neds! 


ommons, together 
h high success in 
all the realm—these 


‘England than they 
be said that no 
yto us. There 
ttered. 

But besides these general ':4asons by which to 
account for the personal prsdominance of John 
Bright in England, there art in his case special 
ones. It is no extravagance *o say that his show- 
ing himself the other day for é,: hour and ten min- 
utes to an audience of sixteen thousand citizens in 
Birmingham is an event which millions had looked 
forward to as something big with influence not 
upon parties merely, but upon England itself. 
The speech which he then made has altered the 
prospects of the British empire. ‘The air is 
clearer than it was,” says Mr. Smalley, ‘‘and the 
Liberal party feels as if it once more had a mission 
and a future.” His reception amounted to some- 
thing like popular adoration. It was such a re- 
ception as no mere king ever could have. Proba- 
bly no man in England since Lord Chatham could 
have had a reception from his countrymen in 
which would have blended so many elements of 
affection, homage, intellectual trust, and patriotic 
gratitude. For many minutes after the gray old 
man appeared upon the platform ‘“‘the sea of up- 








turned faces became a forest of hats and arms 
waving in the air, the cheers were an ocean-roar, 
and here and there was a man who sobbed and 
cried.” 

What did it all mean? Of course it was partly 
the enthusiasm with which a multitude always 
greets a man of eminent fame for genius and pub- 
lic service ; it was partly the pride of the people of 
Birmingham in their illustrious member, and a de- 
sire to express their love for him, and their delight 
in his restoration to health ; and it was partly that 
tender and noble fervor with which the people, 
with their generous natures, are always inclined to 
salute the triumphant uprising of a great and good 
man from great personal perils which had threat- 
ened to terminate his career. But this was not 
all. This was not even the most important ele- 
ment in that wonderful demonstration of England's 
homage to John Bright, and of John Bright's 
power over England. Things have been going on 
ill in English politics of late. A painful and 
threatening estrangement has taken place between 
the Liberal party and the people. That party has 
fallen into the hands of leaders who seemed to be 
liberal only in name ; who seemed disposed to play 
fast and loose with the popular confidence, and to 
make the past services of the party to the cause of 
progress the excuse for its never rendering any 
future services to that cause. That is a deplor- 
able state for any party to reach, when it has noth- 
ing to minister to the people but the reminiscen- 
ces of its former courage, purity and utility, and 
when it claims a continuance of support for some 
other reason than a continuance of the merit 
which commands support. As Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, the master-spirit of the Education League, 
has forcibly expressed it, ‘‘the absence of any 
settled Liberal policy is the cause of this discon- 
tent. It is not merely on ecclesiastical questions 
that the Government has pursued a Conservative 
policy while taking credit for Liberal principles, 
and claiming the loyalty and attachment of the 
Liberal party. On all the great questions of the 
day the Ministry is inarticulate or indefinite. 
When the Prime Minister has had an opportunity 
of declaring himself on subjects of the deepest 
interest and importance, he has had as little to tell 
as Canning’s needy knife-grinder. In such a state 
of things the threat of a Tory administration has 
no terrors for men who see no alternative but a 
Liberal government carrying Tory measures.” In 
short, the people had become disgusted at the to- 
kens of political indolence, trifling and hypocrisy 
manifested by the Liberal party ; and Mr. Bright’s 
reappearance as a member of a Liberal adminis- 
tration means the assurance of further Liberal ac- 
tion, of a sincere and genuine dealing with politi- 
cal questions. The old flag of reform is to be 
taken out of the closet and dusted and run up the 
staff once more. The people are not yet ready to 
accept Lord Russell’s advice to ‘‘rest and be 
thankful.” They demand that the party which 
calls itself progressive shall not come to a stand- 
still. They are greatly in earnest. The liberty 
which they have already gained makes it needful 
that they should gain still more liberty. They 
propose to take a new departure. Their claims 
for the immediate future have been formulated 
into this motto: Free Church, Free Land, Free 
Schools, and Free Labor. It is because Mr. Bright’s 
acceptance of office means an honest considera- 
tion of these claims, and some real progress to- 
ward their achievement, that his reception at 
Birmingham rises far above the dignity of a mere 
personal ovation. 








THRIFT. 


ANIC is not so fearful a wild beast, after all. 
By some continuance in practice, it has ag- 
gravated its voice, till, like Bottom, it roars you 
almost as gently as any nightingale, and the ladies 
are not much affrighted though the burden of its 
roar is the need of Economy. Indeed, Economy 
seems likely to become the fashion. Pronounced 
too homely a habit for good society, now these 
many years, its simplicity suddenly looks attract- 
ive. And, like all beautiful modes which conquer 
ready popularity, it is likely to degenerate into 
caricature and grotesqueness. Thoughtful people 
ought, therefore, to set themselves to consider 
what economy is, as distinguished from parsimony 
on the one hand, and the needless sacrifice of 
beauty on the other. 

Perhaps economy can best be defined nega- 
tively. It is not hoarding and it is not bare- 
ness. Inflationist and contractionist agree on 
one point; namely, that it is simple lack of con- 
fidence in the general solvency which has brought 








us so near to general insolvency. To our mind, 
there was something pitiful in the astonishing dis- 
play of old stockings, silver-lined, which the call 
for the Indemnity loan brought out all over 
France. The peasantry and small proprietors had 
hoarded their meager sous, coin by coin, in such 
safe hiding-places as their poor roofs covered, pre- 
ferring to sacrifice the coveted interest rather than 
trust their all to the hazardous keeping of bank, 
corporation, or government. Of course, the 
commonwealth was the sufferer by every franc 
thus kept out of circulation. And, in such times 
as these, to hide in bureau or in bank money not 
needed for ordinary or extraordinary contingen- 
cies is more culpable, because less ignorant selfish- 
ness than that of the French laborers. The morn- 
ing paper relates a legend of a certain hundred 
dollar bill, which, being paid in liquidation of a 
debt by A. to B., and, in turn, by B. to C., passed 
on in regular order, from hand to hand, until J. 
paid it back to A., to whom he owed just that 
amount, so that the bill discharged a thousand 
dollars of obligation in a single day, and left each 
receiver the better off by the amount of its face. 
The scene of this pretty tale is laid as far off as 
Maine, but the moral is good though it be written 
after a fable. Hoarding will not restore confidence 
and circulation will. 

A wise spending for necessaries is, then, the true 
economy. It remains to scrutinize closely every 
expense calling itself a necessity. In most families 
of narrow means a ready retrenchment appears to 
lie in the dismissal of the maid. But this, as it 
seems to us, is a false economy. There is no doubt 
that the best form of charity is the offer of em- 
ployment. It is the destitute and the idle for 
whose care in alms-houses, hospitals, and jails, we 
pay so dearly. The stopping of the mills every- 
where, the crippling of many kinds of light manu- 
facture, and the lessened business of the shops 
will throw hosts of young women out of employ- 
ment this winter. No family which, by making 
some other sacrifice, can keep a servant, ought to 
add one pair of idle hands to these many. We 
wish that the enforced leisure of so many capable 
young women might give us a class of real “ help” 
in our kitchens. Most American girls cherishing 
the hallucination that they would rather starve 
than bake the abundant bread of their neighbor 
for wages, there seems, however, little hope of 
such a rotation in office. To the charge that this 
substitution, were it practicable, would throw the 
present domestic incumbents out of their living, it 
is fair to answer that if a certain faction of the 
body politic must be supported by alms or taxes, 
itis best that this should be the incapables, the 
capables being then ready to contribute their part 
to the sum of production. 

Besides, the servant should be retained for the 
sake of the mistress no less than forher own. The 
weary painstaking of the average American wife 
and mother is something to make one’s bones and 
heart ache in the remembrance of. Between 
the claims of range and sewing-machine, church 
and society, nursery and school-room, she is har- 
ried as by demons from bed to board, from board 
to bed. For her, dispensing with the servant is 
not economy, but the rashest extravagance. It 
involves the expenditure of her whole store of pa- 
tience, sweetness and wisdom, the exhaustion of 
her nervous and muscular forces, her moral and 
physical bankrupt¢y. If the woman be dessiccated, 
the wife and mother cannot have much succulence 
of thought and feeling. Let the family wear cot- 
ton gloves and patched garments, if need be, that 
the strong hands and staunch feet of Bridget or 
Arethusa may supplement the feebler members 
of her mistress. 

For if we are really entered on Hard Times, 
the one superfluity which no household. can afford 
is the luxury of woe. Worry we must sternly deny 
ourselves. Every man and woman and child owes 
it to the commonwealth to maintain that state of 
cheerful serenity which is to bring in the spring 
of better financial days which is generally fore- 
told. To this end must be maintained a sound 
mind in a sound body. The means thereto are, 
first, a simple and wholesome diet, exercise and 
bathing. Cigars are a goodthing to economise in. 
So is the organized indigestion of expensive and 
complex dishes. So are rides, when the suffering 
liver has long been hinting to the indolent feet 
that a decent regard to its welfare would prompt 
them to walk. Nature’s hints to health, and so to 
power, are easily followed and very inexpensive. 
And, second, to keep the mind sound, interest it. 
Give it books and papers. If it crave music, or 
flowers, or an occasional lecture, give it them, and 
save the price in the spice sum-total, or the millim- 
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ery account, or the outgo for fancy goods. Imag- 
ination goods are a much better bargain, and cost 
only a year’s subscription to the Christian Union, 
let us say, or to any other absolutely indispensable 
weekly visitor of equally varied accomplishments, 
if any such there be. 

: In a word, the true economy is the putting of 
Thought before Things. Whatever serves our 
culture and gives us opportunity for the rounded 
development of character is cheap, if we can pay 
for it, and is especially a necessity this winter. 
Whatever serves only our vanity or our conven- 
tional sense of fitness, whatever pampers the body 
at the expense of the mind, is dear at any price, 
and is especially an extravagance now. He willdo 
most towards the general welfare who spares 
‘wisely that he may spend as wisely. 








SHALL THE UNITED STATES SHIP- 
\| PING LAW OF 1872 BE SUSTAINED? 


‘\ ITH a clear view of its nature and necessity, 
the Christian Union advocated this law 
when it was before the Congress of the United 
‘States for passage,—and with as clear a view of its 
workings, and of the objections alleged against it, 
this journal will support it now that it is on the 
statute book and in process of trial. For we are 
convinced that, against the wrongs of a large class 
of men entitled to special legal consideration, this 
‘law, if it have opportunity, will be a strong pro- 
tection. It will secure to the common seaman upon 
all foreign-going American ships—to which vessels 
alone it refers—without prejudice to the rights of 
shipowner, agent or captain, the privilege of voy- 
aging whither he will, under what officers he will, 
and at fair wages, to be the subject of open and 
Mutual agreement between employer and em- 
ployed. It will secure to him, also, the payment 
of his wages into his own hands, and an honorable 
discharge from employment when he returns from 
Bea. 

We are, of course, less concerned in supporting 
any United States Shipping Commissioner than in 
the upholding of a beneficent law. But it does 
not escape us that, from the nature of the case, any 
commissioner first administering the law in a port 
of large population and business must have to 
fight a hard battle, in which presumptively he will 
thave claim to the sympathy and help of all good 
agen. 

We have lately been apprised of somewhat vig- 
orous preparation in our own port of New York, 
and perhaps elsewhere, for going before Congress, 
at the coming session, and attempting the repeal 
of this law, and we have been at some pains to de- 
termine from what quarter the movement pro- 
ceeds. And the result of our inquiry among the 
sources of opposition to the statute is, in sub- 
stance, that it is three-fold: 1. from the old private, 
self-constituted shipping-masters, whose occupa- 
tion is cut up, root and branch, by the enactment ; 
2. from certain dissatisfied consignees of vessels, for 
the most part engaged in the coastwise, Mexican or 

West India trade; 3. from a few dissatisfied ship- 

‘owners and captains. Behind these, falling in with 
every movement against any statute or influence 
for a sailor’s welfare, are sailors’ landlords and 
their runners, as a class the most brutal and law- 
less, if occasion require, of the whole population 

_of this city. 

| So far as the opposition thus designated is 
honest we apprehend that in almost every case it 

_ is grounded upon the allegation that the expense 
to ship-owners in procuring seamen for their ves- 
sels is heavier under the new than under the old 
system. But we believe the short and truthful 
reply to be that the absolute cost in shipping and 
paying off seamen, in this port, is less under the 
law of 1872 than it was before, while the greater 
part of this expense now falls upon the ship- 
owner, and the lesser part upon the sailor. We 
are happy to know, moreover, that nineteen- 
twentieths of all our foreign-going American ships 
pass quietly in and out of the harbor, in obedience 

, to the law, without friction or complaint. 

, We have sought to become conversant with the 
history of the administration of the statute, and 
have had before us the facts which we shall detail. 

"After two years’ discussion in Congress and else- 
where, the shipping law, originally suggested at 
San Francisco, was unanimously passed by both 
Houses of Congress in June, 1872, and took effect 

| August 6th of that year. For the five months 
next succeeding it met with very little resistance 
in our city, and the work then done by the United 
States Shipping Commissioner in this port was 
summed up in his report of Dec. 31st, 1872, to the 


judges of the United States Circuit Court, from 


= 





whom he received his appointment. This report 
said : 

“It is believed that in this port (New York) its provisions 
have been faithfully and judiciously enforced. Every com- 
bination and obstacle has been squarely met, and overcome, 
without any detention or delay to the commerce of the port. 

. Up tothis date, 10,541 seamen have been shipped, and 
7,785 paid off. $384,241.82 have been paid into the hands of these 
seamen, for wages due and accruing, and $847.56 due to sea- 
men deceased have been collected and paid into court.” 

But soon after this report, and early in January, 
1873, the owners of certain steamers trading from 
New York to the West Indies, and of vessels trad- 
ing from Eastern ports to the British Provin- 
ces, finding, as before said, that their own expen- 
ses in the shipping of crews were somewhat 
increased, by a furtive movement obtained from 
both Houses of Congress, in forty-eight hours, 
an amendment to the law, and in the same space 
of time obtained for it thesignature of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. This amendment was 
as follows : 

“ Amendment Sec. 12. Approved January 10, 1873. Provided 
further that this section shall not apply to masters of ves- 
sels engaged in trade between the United States and the Brit- 
ish North American Possessions, or the West Indies, or the 
Republic of Mexico.” 

The deceptive nature of this action appeared 
after it had been taken. The amendment, when 
before Congress, had been called by various 
names and was understood in various ways, It 
was even spoken of as an act to extend the power 
of the United States Shipping Commissioners ; 
though as soon as it was adopted and signed open 
proclamation was made that all West Indian, 
Mexican and British Province traders were utterly 
exempt from the act of 1872. The Secretary of 
the United States Treasury soon announced his 
concurrence in this position, and in the port of 
New York, at least, his Collector of Customs began 
to give clearance to such vessels without certifi- 
cate from the Commissioners that the shipping 
law had been obeyed. 

Assuredly this was the purpose of interference 
with the statute. But the Shipping Commissioner 
at New York took the ground that inasmuch as 
it was Section 12 of the Shipping Law (which sec- 
tion pertains only to the form of agreements be- 
tween sailors and their officers when shipped)— 
which had been amended—and not section 13, 
which is the section providing that all crews of 
outgoing vessels shall be shipped before the Com- 
missioner, he should merely exempt the above- 
named vessels from using those forms of agreement 
laid down in Section 12; and, ashe had done, should 
still insist upon the shipment of all their crews 
before himself, and under all other regulations of 
the statute. Here was, of course, a vital point in 
issue, and to test it, the Commissioner libeled cer- 
tain vessels leaving port with crews obtained out- 
side his office. In the case of the steamship City 
of Mexico, so libeled in April, 1873, a decision was 
rendered in October, 1873, by Judge Benedict, in 
the United States District Court, Eastern District 
of New York, sustaining the construction put upon 
the amendment by the Commissioner, and con- 
demning the steamer in the sum of $200 and costs. 

Meanwhile, in April and in May of the present 
year, the sailor landlords, encouraged by the as- 
pect of doubt which this legislation and the inter- 
pretation of it by its projectors created, took 
advantage of a scarcity of sailors in the city to 
call upon the Commissioner, by Committee, and 
make the modest demands that he ship no men 
whatever except such as they should select, and 
that the advance wages of a sailor actually shipped 
should be paid to them, the landlords, in full, in- 
stead of to the sailors, as the law requires. 

Of course the Commissioner refused compliance, 
and from that moment, their warfare upon him 
was hot and bitter. They combined to prevent 
his obtaining a single seaman, and at once in- 
creased the scarcity of sailors before existing. The 
Commissioner was firm and secured all the men 
available, but could not prevent the commerce of 
the port from suffering. 

The landlords formed vigilance committees, to 
prevent the Commissioner obtaining seamen—his 
officers were watched by day and by night—their 
lives were threatened, as were those of sailors dar- 
ing to beshipped under the law. The Commissioner 
prosecuted nearly a hundred landlords before the 
State Courts, for obstructing the commerce of the 
port. The rule of Tweed, his district-attorneys 
and judges, was over ; their places were filled by 
better men, and the landlords were made to feel 
the fact. Very shortly they formally submitted, 
and surrendered unconditionally to the law. So 
far as is known, they have generally and outward- 
ly worked with the U. 8. Commissioner, in good 


faith, ever since. 





This was the status of affairs up to the rendering 
of the decision by Judge Benedict, last month, to 
which we have referred. Since then, the parties 
we have indicated at the outset of this article 
have renewed their opposition in every practicable 
way, and are loud in their denunciations of the 
law and of its faithful officer. Their activity now 
takes the’form we havenoted. They will probably 
present to Congress, as they do to the law-abiding, 
philanthropic and Christian portion of the com- 
munity, the question whether a statute framed to 
make sure to seamen some of their simplest rights, 
and securing them, so far, with a success which is 
remarkable, shall be upheld, or expunged at the 
bidding of those who are hostile to or careless of 
their welfare. 

Surely the law will be sustained, if it have but 
common and fair justice. It is but little more than 
a year since it began to be administered. Its ad- 
ministration has gone forward, under constant 
struggle with determined enemies; every practi- 
cable obstacle has been thrown in its way. Every 
misrepresentation has been made concerning it. 
And yet over 20,000 sailors have been shipped 
under its provisions, and a million of dollars has 
been paid under it to sailors in the port of New 
York alone. Not a single complaint as to its 
workings has ever reached the U. 8S. Commissioner. 
Nor has there been a case of mutiny, riot or blood- 
shed, in this harbor, or on any vessel whose crew 
has been furnished in compliance with its pro- 
visions. 

It is not time, as yet, to repeal this law, it is not 
even time to amend it; give it fair play. ° 





ee 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Listen, ye who said the slaves, if emancipated, 
couldn’t take care of themselves! Already these free 
colored citizens have deposited more than fifty-one 
million dollars in their savings bank in Washington, 
the deposits for the month of last July alone being 
$1,174,336.24. Of course, there are many shiftless ne- 
groes, as there are many shiftless white men ; but the 
great body of emancipated slaves know how to ‘work 
and tosave. They know something, too, of the value 
of knowledge. In Louisiana alone, according to 
Senator Pinchback, there are now eleven hundred 
schools, with an attendance of one hundred thousand 
pupils, thé greater part of whom are colored. The 
colored people of that State now represent fifty mil- 
lion dollars of its wealth, and about two-thirds of its 
annual products are controlled by the same class. 
These, with numerous other cases that might be cited, 
show remarkable progress on the part of the freedmen, 
such as can hardly be equaled, in the same length of 
time, by any other people. 

—Prof. Agassiz has engaged—the state of his 
health permitting—to deliver a course of six lectures 
in Washington, next winter, on “The Relations of 
man to the ‘Other animals.’” Let the Darwinians 
stand from under. The invitation to Prof. Agassiz 
was signed among others, by President Grant, Speaker 


Blaine, and any quantity of senators and congress- 
men. 


—Mr. Brace, the Secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Society, writes to us as follows: ‘‘ Your readers may re- 
member that, a year ago, an appeal was made through 
your columns for the formation of a ‘fund for the re- 
lief of sick children’ under the supervision of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. For this purpose there were con- 
tributed $697.70, and $977.23 were expended, so pressing 
were the calls. Through this fund there were relieved 
496 sick children, and 591 medical visits were made; 
while a large amount of medicine and of little deli- 
cacies for the sick were provided. The management 
of the fund entailed no extra expense. as the teachers 
and visitors of the Children’s Aid Society were em- 
ployed for the purpose, and through their great ex- 
perience in the relieving of the poor, no cases of 
imposition occurred. Hundreds of wretched little sick 
children were thus either restored to health or relieved 





in their suffering and misery. If any of your readers ; 
would enjoy contributing to the formation of such a / 


fund for the present season, their contributions, 
marked ‘Sick Children’s Fund,’ can be sent either to 
our office, or to Mr. J. E. Williams, Treas., Pres. 
Metropolitan Bank, 108 Bowery.” 

—Lewis Gaylord Clark, the veteran editor of the 
famous old Knickerbocker, died last week at his resi- 
dence in Piermont-on-the-Hudson, Twenty-five years 
ago the Knickerbocker was one of the leading maga- 
zines, and Mr. Clark was a prominent figure in literary 
circles; but for the last few years, on account of fail- 


ing health, he led a very retired life. He was not, 


however, forgotten either by his literary contempora.« 
ries or the hosts of men and women, younger tb.an 
himself, whose path in life had been smoothed by his 
generous encouragement and aid. The crowded as- 
sembly that witnessed his obsequies bore fitting testi- 
mony to his worth. 

—Mr. Bergh makes an appeal to the clergy to 
preach, on a given Sunday, a sermon on the “ Chris- 
tian duty of preventing cruelty to animals.’"* We hope 
this = gery may be widely responded t, not only for 
the sake of the poor abused animals, bu.¢ for that of the 
wretched men who brutalize themseives by their bru- 
tality to beasts. 
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7 INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


! 1. Your article on “ John the Baptist Cometh First” 


gives rise to the question in my mind as to whether it is 
necessary for men to wait till they feel sorry for their 
sins before they can believe. And can men repent 
themselves? Does not the Bible say something about 
God giving repentance to Israel ? 


T is always safe to use common sense in read- 
ing the Bible, and he who commands repentance 
never fails of giving his help to one who endeavors to 
do his commandments. Repentance does not necessa- 
rily imply emotion, though it is better that emotion 
should accompany it. You have no right to wait 
for anything. Stop sinning. Go to work with all 
your heart to do your duty. And what is that but 
repentance? In trying to do your duty you will soon 
find reason enough to regret your sins. In regard to 
the other inquiry in your letter, respecting the Trinity, 
we say that it is not necessary for you to settle such 
nice questions. They do not help faith, but cumber it. 
Look to God, in the simplest way, asa Father. Think 
of Christ as a Brother and Saviour. Give your troubled 
soul entire rest from speculative theology. 


2. What can a teacher who has a class of boys from 
twelve to fifteen do to make the lessons more interesting 
and effective? How can she make it seem desirable for 
them to study their lessons before coming to the class, 
that they may take an active part in the exercises from 
week to week, thus making the interest mutual, and the 
result that of leading them to choose Christ as their 
Saviour. 

Boys from twelve to fifteen are hard subjects, but 
exceedingly interesting if you get hold of them. That 
is what a living teacher is for. Get hold of the per- 
sonal sympathies of your boys first. This is the key to 
the whole. Find out what they play, what they like, 
what they read, and how they live. Invite them to 
your house once in a while, and entertain them with 
pictures, plays, or the reading aloud of a good story. 
Pleasant music (not too much) and a few apples will 
add to their enjoyment. Do not move on them ina 
hurry. Remember that salvation—or the development 
of a religious life, is a complex affair. If you do not 
see a chance to work at the heart, work round the 
edges. Substitute good healthy books of science, travel, 
or standard fiction for the more exciting and less 
ennobling stuff that boys generally swallow. Interest 
the boys in making scientific collections, as of bird’s 
eggs, or botanical or entomological specimens, or in 
gathering choice engravings. This is not religion, but 
it may prepare the way for you to sow the seed. By 
every step that you are able to lead them from the 
evil, and to interest them in the good, you prepare 
them for a Christian life. When the pupils are once 
thoroughly in sympathy with you the lesson will be 
{nteresting. 

3. How can a child be best educated in truthfulness, 
who has inherited a tendency to deceive? 


A hard question. When a child deceives you, doubt 
everything it says for one day—that it may see how evil 
is falsehood. Put the highest premium on truth, and 
reward it. Above all never punish such a child fora 
fault confessed. Persevere, and be content with small 
results and the gradual achievement of your object. 
Separate such a child from all deceitful persons, and 
let it see your abhorrence of them and their lies. 


!] 4. (1) Do you believe that this war that ts being waged 
against the stomachs of the human family by temper- 
ance men will accomplish its object? (2) Do not sta- 
tistics show that temperance erganizations in America 
have proved a failure in abating drunkenness? (3) Do 
you consider it a sin to use wine with moderation ? 

| (1) We think the war of the temperance men a war 
On behalf of the “stomachs of the human family,” not 
against them. As to ita probable success we cannot 
prophesy ; but if itsaves, now and then, a man from the 
beastliness of drunken sensuality, it will be worth the 
pains. (2) We have not seen the statistics, and we are 
not sure that they could prove anything for or against 
temperance organizations—there are so many other 
causes at work. (3) Inaclimate and among a people 

where there is no decided tendency to strong drink, 

the use or abstention from ‘wine in moderation”’ 
would be a question of dietetics, not of morals. To use 
‘wine as a luxury or a diet where the use of wine so 
inevitably tends to drunkenness and death in so large 
@ part of the population, as in this country, seems to 
us a selfish disregard of the danger of others, to say the 
least. 

|" 5. What is the meaning of the abbreviation “ f.” and 
“ ff.’ in Lange’s Commentary? 

It means “ following.’ That is “‘ John i. 3. f.”” means 
John, chap. i. verse 3, and the following verse. If 
more than one of the following verses is included “ff” 
is used, as we say “ pp.” for pages, ete. 

6. Should a Sunday-school teacher teach what he 
does not practice? The superintendent wants me to 
teach; but if I teach, I must teach the doctrine of 
Christ—which, in many points, I do not practice. 

| You reason backwards. You certainly ought not to 
fail to practice what you teach. But that is no reason 
why you should be excused from ieaching. Teach the 
truth, and then, to the best of your ability, practice it. 
It is very uumanly to get out of ‘the duty of teaching 
by shielding yourself behind you*jown shortcomings. 
Do your duty, and help others w Sp theirs, lest you be 
@ cumberer of the ground, 





7. May women who love the Lord Jesus and his 
Gospel, and who want to work for the moral, intellec- 
tual and epiritual advancement of society, preach the 
Gospel? 

Women certainly did preach without let or hind- 
rance in the days of the apostles, and we know no 
reason in Scripture or common sense why a woman of 
zeal and ability may not preach now. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


gers at present there seems to be a lull every- 

where preparatory to the winter campaign. This 
is as true in the capitals of Europe as among us. We 
find in the foreign journals a few interesting items— 
chiefly personal. 

—M. Jules Levy, who made such a popular 
sensation here a few years ago in the Central Park 
Garden and other concerts with his playing on the 
cornet-a-piston, is playing at Covent Garden in 
London. 

—To the delight of devotees of the Italian Opera, 
Adalina Patti is rumored to have undertaken the 
* creation” of a new rdle—something greatly needed 
in the present répertoire. It is the part of Virginia in 
Victor Massé’s new opera “ Paul and Virginia.”’ This 
is to be brought out in Paris on Patti’s return from 
Russia. 

—A ‘* Wagner Society” has been formed in Lon- 
don—not for the sole propagation of Wagner’s music, 
but, having a broad and catholic musical basis, to 
bring out both the familiar ‘“‘ old masters” and the on- 
coming new ones, and devoting the proceeds of their 
concerts (of which they announce six) to the founda- 
tion of a scholarship for English students of music. 


—The Abbé Liszt comes to the front in a musi- 
eal festival in the Wartburg at Eisenach, celebrating 
the marriage of the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. As 
is most appropriate in that grim old castle, the chief 
performance will be a Cantata, introducing the per- 
sons whose names now historically belong to the Wart- 
burg, and especially bold Martin Luther. 


—The fiftieth anniversary of. Liszt’s profes- 
sional debft is the occasion of another great musical 
demonstration at Pesth, in Hungary, on Nov. 9th, at 
which his oratorio “ Christus’ will be performed. This 
will gather together the great notable people of Hun- 
gary, and the leading musicians of all Germany. 


—At the Odéon, in Paris, they are about to try 

the experiment of making up an orchestra with 
stringed instruments, and no wind instruments except 
the flute and obo#. This is in order to play the antique 
music of Lulli and other early composers. It has been 
tried in England for Handel’s music, but unsuccess- 
fully. 
—The London Philharmonic Society seem to 
have the same difficulty that our similar societies have 
found, of getting and keeping a good orchestra while 
all the theaters, opera-troupes, etc., are demanding 
their services. They will all have to come to the con- 
clusion which the Brooklyn Philharmonic has reached, 
in securing a band which is a complete thing in itself, 
an orchestra like Thomas’s, which plays together all 
the time, and the members of which play in no other 
band. Thus only can intelligent rendering and unity 
of effect be had. 


—This reminds us that the first rehearsal of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic is to be given Nov. 19; and this 
year their ‘‘ rehearsals’ will be concerts. The Sym- 
phony is a new one by Raff—‘ Im Walde.” 


—M. Strakosch, whose operatic troupe is the 
fullest and richest we have had in the country for 
years, continues giving not only operas to full houses 
(despite the panic!), but also what he calls ‘operatic 
concerts” from time to time. Miss Nilsson’s delicate, 
pure vocalization is well-known, and is well seconded 
by Miss Cary’s noble contralto voice. M. Capoul, the 
“amatory Frenchman,” is a romantic dramatic suc- 
cess, though no greatsinger. Sig. Campanini, the new 
tenor, isa real tenor, and an actor besides, which few 
tenors are. He recalls some of the characteristics of 
Giuligni, one of the best and shortest-lived of his class. 
Sig. Maurel’s rich baritone is a welcome element. Al- 
together it is an unusually good and enjoyable troupe. 


—It never does to omit mention of Theodore 
Thomas, on peril of leaving out the choicest morsel of 
all. The welcome series of Symphony Concerts com- 
mences Saturday evening, Nov. 22, at Steinway Hall. 
Tickets including seats for the course (if people care 
at all to keep a favorite location) are to be had; and 
undoubtedly that is the most pleasurable way of at- 
tending these concerts. A local habitation conduces to 
tranquility and receptivity of mind as well as bodily 
comfort. 

—The New York Vocal Society, to the regret 
of their multitude of friends, take no subscriptions 
and announce no concerts this season. The void thus 
left is to be most ‘agreeably filled by six of that so- 
ciety’s best voices (Misses Beebee and Finch, Messrs. 
Bush, Rockwood, Beckett and Aiken), in a series of 
Three Evenings of English Glees, to be given Thurs- 
days, Nov. 20th, Dec. 4th and 18th, at Lyric Hall 
(Sixth Ave. near 42d St.) As these concerts are ‘open 
only to subscribers, we shall do our music loving read- 
ers a good turn by referring them to Mr. G. E. Aiken, 
194 Broadway, who is one of those appointed to re- 
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The Sunday ‘School. 








Encouraging children to beg money from the older 
people for nearly every object that comes along, by giving 
them tickets to sell or subscription lists to fill up, is severely 
condemned by some writer who probably has had to refuse 
the little applicants too often for his peace of mind. They 
make!capital agents sometimes, but there is such a thing as 
having too much of the business. Don’t make the Sabbath- 
school scholars’ visits a nuisance for any consideration. 


A librarian is anxious to have the various State con- 
ventions talk over the school libraries more than they do. 
Considering the silent and unknown influence the reading of 
a book may have upon a child’s mind, even where it seems to 
forget all it reads, the suggestion is 1n good time. A first- 
class nourishing library, or none at all, is not putting the al- 
ternative too strongly. 


Our teachers and citieen at home may take heart 
anew in their dear Sunday school when they know what the 
institution is doing for so many of the young and old in other 
countries. Glorious results are beginning to come of the 
efforts first made eighteen years ago to establish the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school in Europe. Two hundred thousand 
children are now enjoying its blessings in Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, France, Switz- 
erland, Italy, Spain and Greece. Mr. Albert Woodruff, who 
started this good werk, and the Foreign 8.8. Association, are 
still continuing it with devoted energy. Their plan consists 
in starting and nourishing schools on our system in these 
continental countries, and leaving the details to each local- 
ity. Ladies constitute the committees in charge, whose 
duty it is to correspond with foreign clergymen and laymen 
on the subject, and furnish all the needed encouragement 
and instruction in selecting places and planting schools. As 
an incidental proof of the wide reach of the Association’s 
work, it is mentioned that many emigrant children bave been 
heard singing our own hymns on ship-board, which they 
learned in the schools they went to at their native homes. 





Where classes are all huddled together, teachers’ 
voices intermingling, boys’ heads and elbows touching and 
burrowing, and all seeming confusion, no wonder little prog- 
ress is made. If there is more room, spread out the benches; if 
not, study to be quiet. It is one of the serious hindrances to 
an enjoyable hour in many Sunday-schools that their classes 
have to be so unyieldingly interlocked. 

Do we feel under ehittantien' to — our homes at- 
tractive to others than our own sons and daughters? is a 
layman’s suggestive inquiry. ‘‘ You may get the young,” he 
continues, “to attend church and Sabbath-school, but you 
can’t keep them unless you make them welcome at your 
homes also.” Ina word, one of the strongest ties that keeps 
up the strength and unity of a school is the social week-day 
acquaintance and intercourse between scholar and teacher. 
Make even the poorest mission boy feel at home wherever 
he meets you, and meet him often; not seldom, too, at your 
own fireside. 





In adding some eight hundred volumes to its own 
and its Sunday-school library, a church in this State had its 
pastor examine every book before it was put into the hands 
of the school committee, it being understood that the com- 
mittee would consider no book that had not been previously 
accepted by him. The pastor spent the afternoons of many 
days in a faithful perusal of the volumes, and we doubt not 
he succeeded in selecting a library well worth the having. 
If all Sunday-school books were as carefully picked out, 
there would soon be an end of the utterly worthless litera- 
ture which finds its way into so many libraries. 


It will be long, we trust, before we have a class of 
“ professional”’ Sunday-sehool teachers, despite the fact 
that a number of excellent men are in favor of them. Of 
eourse trained teachers are to be desired everywhere, but to 
require examinations as to their fitness is too suggestive of a 
district school committee. The beauty of the Sunday-school 
is its voluntary character; anything like restriction or for- 
malism would injure it. That there should be a constant aim 
among the schools to secure the very best teachers possible 
cannot be too strongly urged, but let the pressure be brought 
to bear to induce teachers to improve themselves for their 
work from a sense of duty. Besides, examinations cannot 
test a person’s ability to interest scholars, and they certainly 
could not decide about one’s power to lead a young soul 
heavenward: that power comes through the Spirit and not 
from much learning. 


On Sunday afternoons, says Augustus Hare in his 
Records of a Quiet Life, my mother would take her Tes- 
tament, and find some sheltered seat in Lime Wood, and 
there she loved to teach her child, who always felt that no 
number of church services could do him so much good as 
one Sunday afternoon thus spent with her who sweetly in- 
structed him down in her heart. 





Several instances are given where superintendents 
in the West lay no claim to being professing Christians, but 
being men of influence who recognize the importance of 
Sabbath-school instruction in new districts, have taken hold 
and built up the institution. Was it strange that at least one 
of them in time should find that his work had opened up his 
mind and heart and converted him almost unconsciously ? 





One of the missionaries of the American Sunday- 
school Union has lately heard of a school planted by him in 
1265 in a remote district, which he had been unable to visit, 
and which he feared was dead. But a visit from its super- 
intendent bas assured him of its life. From him the mis- 
sionary learned that the people of the place were at first 
afraid of the books he sent them—that they would be taxed 
to pay for them—but they afterwards read them, and studied 
the Bible-lessons, and found that “a heap of good” was done 
them. Some of the people had never read a chapter of the 
Bible before. Andsuch was the leaven of this school that out 
of it came a revival, a congregation was organized, and then 
a church was built and paid for. Many schools the Western 
missionary helps to plant do die, but if one like this one 
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A STRANGE SAIL. 
BY FRED. LAYTON. 


HERE came to town last Tuesday eve 
The strangest little craft— 

So small you ’d scarce your eyes believe, 
So queer you would have laughed : 

She came across the unknown sea, 
Across the raging water ; 

She came consigned to Love and me, 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 


‘Twas rash for such a tiny sail 
To leave the shores of heaven ; : 
To breast the sea and brave the gale, 
Her timbers almost riven ; 
But, thanks to Him who rules the wave, 
The prospering breezes caught her, 
And saved her from a watery grave— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 


This little craft a baby is: 
If I’ve already told it, 
You must excuse, but so it is, 
My bosom cannot hold it; 
For, do n’t you see—I ’m sure you do, 
At least you surely “ oughter ’’— 
She came to me and nat to you— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 


Thou little, rosy, crowing thing! 
Thou embryotic fairy ! 
‘Thou beauteous sylph without a wing! 
Thou image of my Mary! 
There’s not a shape of loveliness 
I’ve not already thought her ; 
Incarnate beauty, love and grace— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 


Where shall I stop? where cease the theme ? 
My thoughts within are turning ; 
Am I awake, or do I dream ? 
Whence comes this tender yearning ? 
I rise, and from her snowy bed 
My tingling hands have caught her ; 
I kiss her hands, her feet, her head— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 
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THE PUDDING TREE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 





ID you ever hear of the tree that furnishes us 

with puddings? Not the bread-fruit tree nor 

the cow tree, but the sago tree. It grows only in the 

swampy lands of hot countries, and it is almost as use- 

ful to the natives as the famous cocoanut palm, of 
which you have heard so much. 

The smaller leaves of this wonderful tree are used 
for thatching their bamboo houses, while the large 
vnes, fifteen feet long (think of a leaf fifteen feet long!) 
are robbed of their ribs to make boards. That ’s a 
tough story, isn’t it? but we have to believe a good 
many strange things in this world. I suppose you 
know already that all leaves have ribs—that is, a stiff, 
fibrous frame to hold the soft leaf in place; but this 
enormous leaf requires a principal rib as large in the 
thickest part as a man’s leg, besides smaller ones on 
each side. When cut open, this rib is found to be only 
a thin, hard shell stuffed with pith. Take out the pith, 
spread the elastic shell out flat, and you have a very 
dainty board—do you see? 

The natives sometimes build a whole house of these 
delicate boards, and call them by the graceful name of 
gaba-gaba. 

That is n’t the end of wonders about this tree. It 
just devotes all its energies to growimg tall and big till 
it is ten or fifteen years old, and as much as twenty 
feet high and one or two feet in diameter. Then it 
sends up one splendid great bunch of blossoms, and 
then—dies. 

\, Itis called the sago palm, and the stuff from which 

‘ We make the pudding is inside the trunk. The natives 
almost live on it, and getting it out is a curious opera- 
tion. They select a tree just before it blossoms and 
cutit down. The leaves are cut eff, and a slice taken 
out of the bark the whole length of the trunk. The 
trunk, like the leaf-ribs, is merely a shell packed with 
@ firm pith, so when the upper part is cut off, you see, 
it makes a very convenient trough in which to work. 

| The native then takes a club with a sharp stone fast- 
ened in the end, and proceeds to cut and break up this 
pith into a coarse sort of powder. When he has fin- 
ished his work, the shell of the tree is not more than a 

, balf an inch thick and filled with sago. 

| He then takes a basket, made of the sheathing bases 
of the leaves, and carries the sago to a washing-ma- 
chine, also made of the universal tree—the troughs of 
the sheathing bases of the large leaves, and the strainer 
of the threads from the fibrous covering of the cocoa- 
nut. The pith is putin at the upper end, water poured 
on, and then kneaded and pressed till the sago is dis- 
solved and run through the strainer, and the refuse 
thrown away. From thestrainer it runs into a deeper 
trough, where the sago sinks to the bottom and the 

| water runs off. When the trough is full, the sago is 
taken out, made into thirty-pound rolls, wrapped in 
6ago palm leaves, and called raw sago. 

Now comes the woman’s part of the work. She 
do n't make it into puddings with milk and eggs, as we 
do. She generally makes it all up at once into bread. 
She do n’t bother herself to make bread every day or 

,two, by no means; the Malay matron makes her bread 





for a year at one time. This is how she doesit. She 
has a curious oven, a sort of box made of clay, with 
several divisions in it. She breaks up a roll of sago, 
dries it in the sun, and makes it into powder. She then 
heats the oven, by putting it on the coals, and, when 
hot enough, she fills it up with the powdered sago. 
She covers the droll oven with a piece of sago bark, 
and in a few minutes she turns it over and drops out 
six thin, square cakes, soft and light, and very nice 
while hot, travelers say. 

But she does not make them to be eaten hot. She 
leaves them in the sun for several days, till they are 
dry as chips, and then ties them up in bundles and 
packs them away for the year. They can beeaten dry 
or wet, and toasted, or boiled like rice. 

A good-sized tree will make food for a man for a 
whole year, and will cost—at the price of labor in the 
Malay Islands—about three dollars. 

Sago bread with a little fish makes almost all the food 
of a whole island, notwithstanding they sell a great 
deal of sago to neighboring islanders. 








“ WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF,” 
BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


T is good now to go into the woods and the 
gardens, for they are full of sibylline leaves—of 
divine hieroglyphics. To sit down and let the gusty 
wind blow them to our feet, to look into their up- 
turned faces and read what is written thereon. For 
they will fling us back many an old romance, recall 
many a tender memory, and say that to our hearts, 
which can be said in no other speech or language. 

Yesterday, { wandered off to Central Park, in that 
sweet autumn mood, 

“when pleasant thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind.”’ 

The sky, the air, the trees rained influence; the very 
birds floated above in such a dreamy, prophetic way, 
that it waa easy to understand how they should have 
been once held messengers and oracles of heaven. 
Their divinity is ‘‘a creed outgrown,” yet still the 
whispering woodland leaves speak mysteries. 

“Ah, me! A leaf with sighs can wring our lips asunder.”’ 
What ghosts of lost loves, and lost hopes, and vanished 
days haunt the few wood-leaves we put between the 
book-leaves of some pet volume! That geranium leaf 
embalms Love’s young dream. Those brown, vanish- 
ing transparencies were the white violets taken from 
the little hands whose work was done too soon. This 
ivy-leaf garners the memory of a childhood, and the 
holy affections of a home, lost but unforgotten. Let 
no one despise such tokens, there is a fundamental 
religiousness in them, they are the secret offices and 
means of grace by which in 
** sessions of sweet, silent thought, 

We summon up remembrance of things past.”’ 

And if a few dead leaves so speak, how much rather 
that noble ministry of trees, whose message to each is so 
personal and exclusive, and yet so universal, that we 
may seek in vain for its line or limit? When I sit un- 
der the shadowing fragrant pines, do I not know that 
wihrat they say to me is 

“ Mine—evermore mine—mine alone "’ ? 
All over the world we have secrets, between us there 
are memories which stretch into eternity. 

Under the pines that skirt Saddleback, and stand 
sentinels over Kentdale and Wensleydale, I have gath- 
ered cones a span in size, and played away 

“ Sweet childish days that were as long 

As twenty days are now.” 
Many a year ago, when life was set to exquisite music, 
and the whole earth was in perfect tune, I knew an 
enchanted pine-wood that hid an enchanted lake. It 
is lost to me now, but I hope every maiden may find it, 
and the beauty born of Love and Hope pass into her 
face as 











‘heart with heart in concord moves, 
And the lover is beloved.” 


I have one pine memory that stands apart from all; no 
blue mountains in the background, no clear, cool lakes 
laving with pure oblations the grateful roots; no hazy 
moorlands rolling away in purple and golden hights 
before them. Instead, a deep, sluggish river whose 
slimy banks are ever fever-haunted. Here and there 
a few patches of cotton and sugar; here and there a 
weary, hopeless-looking negro; everywhere a loath- 
some, terrible preponderance of reptile and insect life; 
everywhere despair, degradation and poverty. I shut 
my eyes against the hateful sight, and then, suddenly, 
Iam aware of achange. I breatbe an ampler air, the 
horses lift their heads, the universal sullenness is gone 
—we are in the pine woods of the Brazos. 

Continually we passed small gangs of slaves felling 
timber, but in the woods the negro was himself again: 
helpful, cheerful, grateful, a succession of Mark 
Tapleys done in ebony. They cared for our horses, 
they brought us wood, they cooked supper; and one 
young Hercules, whose soul nature had forgot to make 
bond, took me a few rods away to see the fairest pic- 
ture—a little clearing, round as a fairy ring—a tiny 
sheet of water, brightened by the last rays of the drop- 
pivg sun—and standing round it, motionless as statues, 
a flock of snow-white herons. I wonder how he knew 
I should like it! I wonder often where the bright sym- 
pathetic face is now! 

Such are some of the memories that make the pines 
in the Park fair and elegant to sight aud heart. But 
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great is the multitude of preachers in Nature’s temple. 
So L leave the pines behind me, and come to what wa 
a few months ago agrove of Persian lilacs. Bare and 
brown now, but not to me. I see in them many a sweet 
old-fashioned garden, and fancy them hiding in thei: 
hearts the passionate tales of the Fire-worshipers, and 
the dreamy perfume of their native land. 
‘** Lilac of Persia! Tell us some fine tale 

Of Eastern lands; ........ 

Have you no legend of some Sultan proud. 

Or old fire-worshiper?”’ 

Thirty years ago I found a bird’s-nest in a lilac bush, 
some strange impulse prompts me to seek another. 
I smile at my folly, but the train of thought evolved 
is rich in holy, tender memories, and I follow it out 
until Iam weary enough to seek a seat. 

There I get a new text, for the seat is under an oak, 
that royal tree whose history no human family can 
rival, gathering to itself the traditions of patriarchs 
and prophets, mingling in the service of the temple; 
hiding the swarthy ringdoves that spoke for the gods 
at Dodona; sheltering the bloody mysticism of the 
Druids. I take up one of the stiff brown leaves, there 
is neither beauty nor virtue in its angles; and yet 
Montesquieu says that two or three hundred crowns 
of these leaves were the Romans’ reward for conquer- 
ing the world. Surely there was a noble strain in these 
old pagans, for much as they prized the chaplet of 
oak-leaves, Scipio Africanus refused the one adjudged 
him as a reward for saving the life of his father, be- 
cause “the action was its own reward.” 

How long isa superstition in dying? Iam a Christian 
woman, and don’t believe in spells, and yet I take an 
oak-leaf with me “‘ for luck,”’ as I resume my ramble. I 
trace the veining of the leaf and weave into it many a 
memory of brave old oak woods in the heart of En- 
gland, or crowning the heights of Clydesdale. It is a 
small mental step from the Clyde to the Colorado, but 
I follow with reluctant heart. I would forget those 
groves of tropic live oaks, hung with trailing banners 
of the weird gray moss. Wild, strange histories, cruel 
tragedies darken my mind. The brown leaf seems to 
turn red—bloody; and 1 fling it with its tainted infiu- 
ences away. 

Under a bridge and over a hill, and I come upon a 
group of laborers—rough men, with flat, unfinished 
faces, and a thick, half-barbarous patois. They are 
doing something to a hawthorn hedge, and almost 
unconsciously I compare them with the Hellenic 
peasants who served Laertes, and for his orchard- 
hedge went 

* To search the woods for slips of flowery thorn.” 
This was the Fortunate tree of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the emblem of Life-long Hope. So Ibega little 
root and plant it in the favorite retreat that in the 
spring overlooks the swans’ nests. If it should bloom, 
then I shall leave a power behind to speak for me. 

If it was good for Christ sometimes to go apart into 
the mountains, it is good for us also to sometimes iso- 
late a day, or to give it to the past. To count the sal- 
vage of our losses and mistakes, to reckon up what 
eternity owes us—for there are sufferings which have 
here no compensation—‘‘ Job does not always recover 
his sons and daughters.”’ In the chill of the morning, 
the rough, strong winds, tossing the helpless leaves 
hither and thither, had seemed sad and pitiful; at 
night, the words of the prophet were a promise and a 
hope. ‘ We all do fade as a leaf.’’ Let us fade, let us 
languish, let us feel that mortality is upon us. Death 
is the gate of life. In the fields of God we shall grow 
to fairer stature and more perfect beauty—that is, if 
like the leaves we fulfill all the purposes and destinies 
of our life; for by our own spirits we shall be deified 
or condemned; and it is unreasonable to expect that 
they should be all spirit when dead, who were all clod 
when living. 








OUR SHAKSPEARE CLUB. 
RESPECTFULLY COMMENDED TO COUNTRY 
READERS, 

BY CARRIE A. SPALDING. 


66 Win do you do with yourselves all the 

F long winter evenings, up here in the coun- 
try?’ said Flora McFrizzy (of course that is not her 
real name, but itis a good one for her), as she laid aside 
‘* Miss Braddon’s last,’”’ and took up her interminable 
crochet-work. ‘ You bave neither theatres, operas, 
concerts, nor minstrels, and it isa mystery to me how 
you exist! I would not be out of the city after the 
holidays, for all the wealth of the Astors and Stewart 
beside.” 

“My dear girl,” said I, ‘‘our winter evenings are the 
most delightful of all the year. After we get our 
houses brightened up with our ivies, and hanging- 
baskets, our autumn leaves, and our ferneries, then we 
are ready for the enjoyments of the season; we never 
think of such a thing as having time hang heavily on 
our hands. There are our social gatherings, our choir 
rehearsals, our prayer-meetings, our benevolent soci- 
eties, our Lyceum lectures, our Shakspeare-clubs.”’ 

“ What is a Shakspeare Club ?” said Flora, looking up 
with a bewildered expression. Now Miss McFrizzy is 
perfectly familiar with the ‘‘ Hidden Hand,” and the 
“ Lovels of Arden,” and in her poetical flights has soar- 
ed as high as the ** Heathen Chinee,’* but for the most 
part, the works of the great dramatist are, to her, un- 
explored territory; she cannot even make any preten- 
sions to the zeal of the Saratoga belle, who “read Mr. 
Shakspeare’s works when they first came out.” “Ob,” 
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gaid I, “it is not as imposing a performance as the 
name would lead you toimagine. It is merely a pleas- 
ant little gathering, for our mutual entertainment, 
and improvement also.” “But what can you do to 
pass away the time,” said Flora. “We do a great 
many things,” I replied. ‘In the first place we read a 
part of a play, for an hour or two, each one having a 
character previously assigned. Then we each repeat 
a poem from some favorite author; after this, we have 
some fine music,—glee, chorus, or anthem, as the tastes 
may be—and then, at the close, we have a little socia] 
converse, just as you do at any party.” 

; “Goaway, you hateful, mischievous thing!” This 
remark was not addressed to me, but to “ Catharine of 
Arragon,”’ my beautiful pet kitten, who was daintily 
advancing one white paw toward the mass of lemon- 
colored worsted that vibrated to the movement of the 
crochet-needle. Catharine retreated, and I continued. 

“Sometimes we illustrate a familiar poem by tab- 
leaux during its recitation. You ought to have seen 
our little Maud Muller “raking hay” through the 
folding-doors, and singing her merry song, which her 
father echoed from the hall, with a water-whistle.” 
**But where do you get suitable costumes for your 
tableaux?’ This was a subject in which Miss McFriz- 
zy was greatly interested, and she began to pay a little 
more attention to my remarks. Although she knew 
nothing of the mystery of ‘“‘squaring the circle,”’ she 
could tell, within the thousandth part of an inch, the 
size of a button that was not obsolete, and the subject 
of ‘Nile green’’ was, to her, more fascinating than 
the most exquisite verdure of our velvet meadows. 

“Our costumes? Why, we manufacture them our- 
Selves, of course. We had no trouble in procuring a 
*torn hat’ for Maud, according to Whittier’s directions, 
and her ankles were rendered ‘brown,’ if not ‘ bare,’ 
by putting colored stockings over her gaiters. Her 
*small tin cup’ was of more costly material, but her 
*‘spinning-wheel’ came from a neighboring attic, and 
her ‘tallow candle’ from a nervous old lady, who is 
afraid of kerosene. One night we converted a Sab- 
bath-school Superintendent into a Scottish chieftain 
in five minutes, by means of a Rob Roy shawl, a Tartan 

plaid, and some Masonic regalia. When he entered the 
room, with his ‘good broadsword,’ and waving plumes, 
he was ‘bonnie and braw’ as ‘young Lochinvar.’ I 
think you would have enjoyed our visit from ‘ Mrs. 
Jarley,’ with her Shakspearian wax figures. She wore 
her ‘large bonnet trembling with bows,’ and an ‘ ex- 
ceedingly bright shawl,’ while ‘George,’ having taken 
off his ‘carter’s frock,’ assisted her in rolling in her 
specimens. To be sure, Desdemona’s ‘handkerchief’ 
was trimmed with very cottony lace, and Jessica’s 
‘turquoise’ had never seen Tiffuny’s; Richard the 
‘Third was much better supplied with horses than 
kingdoms, and Lady Macbeth was perusing an adver- 
tisement for sewing-machines, instead of a letter from 
her husband about the ‘witches ;’ but it made no essen- 
tial difference, and we had a very merry time.” 

“Don’t you have any entertainment at your clubs?” 
said Flora. 

“Of course we do, it is all entertainment; if you 
tTefer to eatables, however, they are prohibited, with 
the exception of a modest basket of fruit. on some 
side-table, where you can help yourself, if you are 
suffering very acute pangs of hunger. Sometimes 
when we are ‘invited out,’ we indulge in ‘scalloped 
oysters,’ ice-creams and coffee, but it is against the 
rules in our regular meetings to take up the time with 
such intruders. We do have one feast, that I neglected 
to mention, a real Jubilee, upon the 23d of April.” 

“ Why do you put it off until that late day?” 

“Merely because Shakspeare happened to be born on 
that day, and we like to celebrate the occasion in a 
fitting manner. We invite in a goodly number of 
guests, entertain them with our best literary exercises, 
and then adjourn to the dining-hall which is adorned 
with appropriate mottoes, pictures, statuettes, etc., 
and where the table is loaded with all the silver, glass, 
dainties, and flowers that the united efforts of the club 

-can supply. We have to be our own caterers, but the 
post is an honorable one. After the supper we have 
toasts, and quotations, and letters from absent mem- 
bers, and music, and everybody goes home saying, 
*what a delightful way of ending the club for the 
season.’ ”’ 

“But, after all,” said Miss McFrizzy, yawning, 
“don’t you get dreadfully tired of reading those stu- 
pid plays, week after week? I saw one, once, at Wal- 
lack’s, but I thought it never would be through. I do 
not remember very much about it, only there wasa 
woman in it, who killed somebody, I believe, and then 
she used to walk in her sleep, and keep trying to wash 
her bands over and over.” 

“We do not think them tiresome,” I replied, ‘‘and 
we find them profitable, as well as pleasant. In the 
first place, we learn to read—an accomplishment in 
which some ladies are deficient; next, we are cultivat- 
ing our literary taste, by becoming familiar with the 
best works of the best authors; and we are also spend- 
ing a social evening without being obliged to resort to 
the senseless twaddle that characterizes so many even- 
ing parties, where there is no especial object, except to 
exhibit the last new dress, and discuss the last flirta- 
tion.”’ 

I continued, for about two minutes and a half, to 
enumerate the particular advantages of a Shakspeare 
Club, when, happening to look up, I discovered Flora 
fast asleep in her easy-chair; Miss Braddon’s gem had 
fallen upon the carpet, and the worsted-work had fol- 
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lowed in ita wake, while right in the midst of that 


‘mass of fluffiness,’’ was seated ‘Catharine of Arra- 
gon,” performing antics with the crochet-needle that 
would have astonished a “drum major” on his way to 
a target excursion! 

Lest your readers should follow the example of Miss 
MoFrizzy, I lay aside my pen. 


_ The Church. 


HOME. 


Millerite “probabilities” have failed again. October 
thirty-first was to witness the end of all things, and a group 
of faithful adventists gathered in Connecticut to participate 
in the closing scenes. They met at Terry Island, above Hart- 
ford, on the day of expectation, but what was their grief and 
amazement to find October slip away and a November sun 
dawn upon the earth once more! Some of the wiser have 
given it up; they put no more faith in signs and reckonings. 














With a view to the development of a greater interest 
in missions, the Prudential Committee of the American Board 
have named the first Sabbath of December as a day of prayer 
for a fresh baptism of God's spirit upon the cause. Congre- 
gational pastors are requested also to preach on the subject 
with the special object of persuading young men and young 
women to offer themselves, and all Christians to offer their 
money, freely to the mission work, ‘‘ that the forward move- 
ment entered upon be prosecuted continuously till the end 
come.” The Episcopal Church, both English and American, 
has set apart the first Wednesday of December for the same 
purpose, 


Tired of their various divisions and dissensions, the 
Lutherans in this country are beginning to talk of holding a 
grand Colloquium—a sort of Evangelical Alliance of their 
own, with the special object of promoting and securing unity 
among themselves. They are now divided up into many 
bodies—Synods, Conferences and Councils—both State and 
general, and their differences are “symbolical, doctrinal, and 
practical,’’ causing much controversy and alienation. Light 
is now breaking. The Canton (Ohio) General Synod proposes 
to interchange delegates with the General Council, which, in 
turn, accepts the challenge for unity, and calls for a universal 
gathering of all the detatched wings to consult about a union 
of all. The project is well received, and promises to ripen 
into something conclusive. What the difficulties are to be 
overcome may be judged from the fact that four of the Lu- 
theran bodies are in such a state of schism that they do not 
even exchange delegates with each other, 


It is evident that Bishop Potter, of New York, feels 
very much as Bishop Tozer, of Zanzibar, does about the Dean 
of Canterbury’s communing with Evangelical Alliance peo- 
ple. He considers the Dean’s act as very irregular and dis- 
courteous to the American Church, but very sensibly he pro- 
poses to take no official notice of it. ‘* It isa pity,’’ he says in 
a published letter, “that amiable and impulsive movemerts 
toward what is called unity should so often begin and end in 
undutifulness toward one’s own spiritual household. For 
myself [ honor and esteem Christian people wherever I meet 
them. And there. are abundant opportunities for making 
such feelings of respect and esteem manifest in private, in 
social intercourse, in the ordinary concerns of life, without 
entering into unnatural ecclesiastical unions which compel a 
sacrifice of truth and a violation of sacred obligations that 
have been deliberately assumed.”” We trust that Bishop Pot- 
ter does not wish to be understood as classing a joint com- 
munion service under the head of unnatural ecclesiastical 
unions. 


PERSONAL.—An affecting circumstance is connected 
with the death of Rev. J. H. Kaufman, late pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Matawan, N.J. On Sabbath morn- 
ing, Oct. 26th, as he was reading these lines in the first hymn: 

, , “Soon the delightiul day will come, 

When my dear Lord will call me home, 
And I shall see his face,” 
his strength gave out, and he sat down while the congregation 
sung the hymn through. Then he followed with a prayer in 
a feeble though earnest voice, and at the word “ Amen,” he 
fell over in a fit of apoplexy, from which he died in a few 
hours after being taken to his home. Mr. Kaufman’s age was 
forty-seven. It is stated, as a very singular coincidence, that 
the Rev. Mr. Shafer, who was pastor of the same church about 
thirty-three years ago, fell dead in his pulpit from apoplexy, 
as he had concluded the same line of the same hymn which 
Mr. Kaufman read just before he was stricken.—Miss Julia 
Lore, daughter of a Methodist editor, and a graduate of the 
Michigan University Medical School, is now one of the resident 
physicians of the Woman’s Hospital, on Boston Highlands, 
where she is preparing herself by a thorough medical 
training to enter upon foreign missionary service under her 
church.—Right Rev. John Early, D.D., the oldest bishop of 
the Southern Methodist Church, died at Lynchburg, Va., 
on the 5th inst., in his eighty-eighth year. He rose to his 
position from the ranks of the itinerant preacher, and as a 
revivalist, traveler and pulpit orator, he had few equals 
among his fellow ministers.—The new and beautiful church 
lately dedicated at Cherry Valley, N. Y., is the gift of Miss 
Catherine Roseboom, as a memorial to beloved parents and 
sister, deceased.—A gentleman who withholds his name has 
endowed Union College with a gift of a hundred thousand 
dollars. 


The American Missionary Association held its annual 
session, according to notice, in Newark, N. J., on the 5th and 
6th inst. Hon. Henry Wilson was to have presided, but at 
the last moment his physician concluded to keep him in quiet 
at his home in Natick, and the meeting had to do without his 
genial presence. Asa reminder of his interest in the cause, 
however, he sent the Association a hundred dollars. Rev. Dr. 
Kirk accordingly presided, himself venerable and partially 
incapacitated from service. His brief opening address was 
read by Dr. Woodworth, and Rev. H. M. Parsons assisted him 
in his duties as chairman. The anniversary sermon, of which 
we regret we can give no satisfactory summary here, was de- 
livered by Rev. Dr. Wm..M. Taylor, of New York. Reports 
and general business took up the time gf the first day, aud 





though dry faets and drier figures are usually uninviting (p 
readers, these that the Missionary Association presents haye 
something vital in them. They represent the upward steps of 
our despised races. -Established in 1846, the Association pre- 
moted missionary work, at home and abroac, and made itsejf 
known especially as a champion of freedom in the slavery 
agitation. With the close of the war, the four million freed- 
men appealed at once toits heart and its resou~ces. The work 
among them was prosecuted, and now the Association has 
309 missionaries and teachers in the South, instructing over 
14,000 enrolled pupils. It sustains four full-fledged colleges 
for the blacks, and twenty-one normai schools, which, to- 
gether, have furnished more than three thousand colored 
teachers. It has planted sixty colored churches, The ex- 
penditures for the year were $340,837; receipts about $5,000 
more. In addition, fourteen missionaries and teachers are 
working among the Chinese, and twenty-eight among the 
Indians. Out of the total of these laborers, two hundred and 
twenty-six are women; one hundred and twenty-five men. 
The report of the Executive Committee puts the work and 
prospects of the association in an encouraging light. Every- 
body knows about Fisk University and the Jubilee Singers, 
and the Hampton School and its band of singers, and Atlanta 
University and Berea College, all owing their success to the 
efforts of this Missionary Association. An important recom- 
mendation is made in the report te the effect that the small 
foreign missions in Siam, the Sandwich Islands, and the West 
Indies, be transferred to other societies, and the association 
concentrate its en es and devotion upon the poor and 
hitherto oppressed in our ¢guntry—the Freedmen, the 
Indians, and the le Aas ba in Western Africa, 
however, is to be retained and strengthened. 





On the second day of the anniversary, the main dis- 
cussions were had, first upon Rey. Mr. Pond’s report on the 
Chinese. The work in this direction has not assumed very 
large proportions as yet, the.association apparently feeling its 
way along to more aggressive steps. It has no distinctive 
Chinese mission, but labors in close connection with the local 
churches. Mr. Pond sees peril in the Chinese immigration, 
with its corruption and idolatry. Some day the Chinamen 
will hold the balance of power on the Pacific slope, and unless 
their views are brought into unison with the Christian civili- 
zation, their votes at least can work mischief. This speaker 
felt, however, that if the association helped the California 
churches with vigor, the combined effort would do much to- 
wards evangelizing the Asiatic. Major Whittle, of Chicago, 
maintained that this work was not a local one, as the Chinese 
came to California simply because it was the gateway to 
America, and California should not be left alone to grapple 
with this new element. He himself considered the Chinese 
the most disagreeable and repulsive of all our immigrants, 
and it was therefore all the more the association’s duty to 
meet them with open hands and words of kindness. The next 
speaker, Rev. Mr. Kimball denied that the Chinaman’s habits 
were specially objectionable so far as he had observed in Cali- 
fornia. He counted many warm friends among them. The 
general sentiment was heartily in favor of pushing the work 
of the association in this direction. Then the Indians were 
presented in a report by Rev. F. 8. Porter, who was followed 
by Hon. E. P. Smith, U. 8. Indian Commissioner, with an 
earnest address, pressing the claims of the Red man upon the 
Christian community. The government, he said, had now 
come over to the side of the churches, and they must take up 
the obligation. Gen. Chas. Howard. of Chicago, gave an iu= 
stance of what a refined young lady had been able to do 
among the Sioux Indians. The association appropriate but 
$5,000 to this work, and the speaker thought that this was but 
a mere pittance in view of the opportunity offered to do so 
much. Next was considered the educational work in the 
South, which Rev. Mr. Bartlett, of Rochester, introduced. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher enlarged on this branch of the 
day’s discussions, reminding his hearers, in conclusion, that 
the colored race had become a part of the nation, that we had 
broken these people loose from their former dependent ties, 
and that we must now teach them to govern themselves. The 
association subsequently voted to call for five hundred thou- 
sand dollars for its coming year’s work in the South. Finally, 
the foreign field was taken up, and the report advising the 
transfer of the foreign missions, above noted, was adopted. 
The concluding services, principally brief addresses, were 
held in the evening, and the meeting adjourned to hold its 
next session at Clinton, Iowa. 








FOREIGN. 


In the last hours of the late Dr. Candlish, the fear of 
the act of dying, which he used in former years to express, 
and which he shared with many of the best of men, never came 
near him. On the contrary he spoke with the greatest freedom 
of his approaching departure. During his illness he sustained 
a most abounding trust, and would say that he desired neither 
deep experiences, nor great raptures; he simply wished to rest 
on facts, the facts that Christ had died and that Christ was 
his. 


That project to raise a sort of national sustentation 
fund to increase the stipends of the poor clergymen of the 
Church of England, which the Marquis of Lorne and his 
princess-wife inaugurated last spring, is now to be pushed by 
a large general committee representing the laity of every 
diocese in the Kingdom. The Marquis is anxious to put an 
end to the scandal now too frequently exhibited, where the 
ministers of the Established Church are under the necessity 
of endeavoring to support themselves, and of doing their 
duty to the parish, upon incomes of £60, £80, or £100 a year. . 





As we make much of church centennials over here, 
raking up venerable records, preaching historical sermons 
and celebrating, joyously, what comes to seem an old, old 
event, we can humbly pardon those good English people of 
the isle of Ely, for getting up something of an “ occasion”’ 
upon the twelve hundreth anniversary of the foundation of 
their noble cathedral. It is well to remember that they call 
it a Bissexcentary Festival, when our turn comes to observe 
one like it. Originally this cathedral was a monastery, founded 
by St. Etheldreda, one of early Britain’s pious queens. Its 
history is obscure; the Danes once leveled it; the Normans 
pestered its monks; it has been built and rebuilt; but ite 
foundations are the same, twelve centuries old. The celeb <- 
tion, as may be imagined, was glorious and imposing. Arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, clergy, churchmen, dissenters. the 
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poor people from the fens, all joining in the processions, ser- 
vices and festivities. 


ly Of all the things that are said and thought of us by 
ur English relatives, the latest piece of information that has 
ound a few credulous believers among them is decidedly the 
most absurd and laughable. Thisis a notion that the Ameri- 
can people have a craving for an Established Church. And 
! that it has some currency may be inferred from the fact that 
| Rev. Stovell Brown, a prominent Baptist minister, felt it im- 
| portant enough to write toa number of leading clerygmen of 
| gil denominations on this side of the water, and inquire if 
| there were any truth in the alleged “ craving.” Of course we 
| know what replies he received. Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway 
| Tabernacle, told him that he laid his note of inquiry before 
| his church deacons, and they all burst out laughing at the 
ddea; and the rest were equally explicit as to the extent of 
| our yearning for a State Church Establishment. Mr. Brown 
| yead these letters before the recent meeting of the Baptist 
Wnion at Nottingham, and then added his own impressions on 
| the subject, after his late trip to the United States. He has 
| nipped the notion effectually. In his speech before the Union, 
Mr. Brown gave a graphic and favorable view of the Ameri- 
' can churches, and found in them a powerful argument for the 
| voluntary system as against the established. His criticisms 
| ‘were that we had too much love for quartette choirs, too 
' Jittle congregational singing, not enough Bible exposition 
from the pulpits, and altogether too many Doctors of Div- 
inity. True to the last. 

















’ [From Tuesday, Nov. 4, to Monday, Nov. 10.] 


* Sunday was the anniversary of the Boston fire. The 
total losses nearly reached 75 millions, of which 56 millions 
| Were insured, and 8 millions have been paid. In rebuilding 
the burned district, seventeen streets have been widened, the 
' mew widths ranging from forty to one hundred feet. Four 
| gtreets have been extended, and a large square has been laid 
| out, at a total cost to the city of about 5 millions. In general 
| the plan of the streets is unchanged. In place of the seven 
hundred and more houses which were destroyed, two hun- 
dred have been erected, the modern gothic being the favorite, 
though other styles are by no means ignored. Over about 
one quarter of the buildings the Mansard roof reappears in 
fan incombustible form; but the flat roof, with ingenious de- 
vices for decoration, is used in a majority of cases. Upon the 
‘whole the genera] appearance of the streets is greatly im- 
proved. 


The long-expected debate on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway scandal ended last week in the overthrow of the 
MacDonald Cabinet. The Government party wanted to say 
in the address to the Governor-general, that the outlay of 
money for political purposes was to be regretted, but that the 

| House still had confidence in the Government. The Opposi- 
tion, seeing that this shielded the Ministry from direct blame, 

| while it made matters easy for the peaceably disposed, would 
none of it, but insisted upon telling his lordship that “ by 
their course in response to the investigation, and under the 

| facts disclosed by the evidence laid before us, his Excellency’s 
advisers have merited the severe censure of this House.” 
MacDonald resisted until it was evident that bis cause was 
lost, and then, at the opening of the session on Wednesday, 
announced that he had reason to believe that he no longer 
possessed the confidence of the House, and that his resigna- 
tion had been tendered and accegted. Lord Dufferin has 
prorogued the Parliament, and has appointed a new Cabinet, 
witb Mr. McKenzie at its head. 


' Two distinguished officers, who served on opposite 
fides during the Rebellion, have died during the week, namely, 
Genera] Richard Delafield, of the Engineers, and General 
William Hardee, late of the Confederate, and formerly of the 
United States Army. General Delafield graduated at West 
Point, in 1818, and accompanied McClellan and Mordecai to 
the Crimea in 1851. From 1856 to 1861, he was superintendent 
of the Military Academy. During the Rebellion he was un- 
able, from advanced age, to serve in the field, but he rendered 
valuable service as head of the Engineer Corps. He was 
placed on the retired list in 1866. General Hardee graduated 
in 1838. His compilation of Infantry tactics was adopted by 
the War Department a short time before the Rebellion, and 
‘was in use after the beginning of hostilities. Hardee com- 
manded a corps of Bragg’s army ; opposed Sherman’s march to 
the sea; defended Savannah and Charleston, and finally sur- 
rendered with Joseph Johnson’s army. Since the war he has 
not entered into public life, but has endeavored to accept the 
situation, and promote good feeling to the extent of his 
ability. 


? 


i The French Assembly reconvened after its long re- 
cess, on Wednesday, and with the Chambord sensation fresh 
in their minds, the Deputies sat down to listen to MacMa- 
hon’s message. In this he confessed that the Government 
absolutely lacked the two essential conditions of efficiency. 
“It has neither sufficient vitality nor authority.””. The sub- 
Stance of his suggestions was that he should have his execu- 
tive powers increased so that evil-disposed journalists can as 
aforetime be repressed. A motion was promptly made by 
the Monarchists that executive power be conferred on Mar- 
shal MacMahon for ten years, and a committee of thirty to be 
appointed to pronounce upon Constitutional Bills. This mo- 
tion was given precedence of other business by a well-defined 
party vote, the Right, or Monarchical faction, being in a small 
majority. The Republicans are gaining ground, and will 
doubtless continue to do so while they hold together. If they 
do not break up into their customary factions within a 
month, the world in general will be greatly surprised, and 
they will have much better chances than before for estab- 
lishing their power on a permanent basis. 

y Several of the great cities in the world are in more or 

less danger of sudden destruction,from natural causes,the con- 

ditions being favorable thereunto. San Francisoo, for instance, 
has her not infrequent earthquakes; New Orleans has her 
crevasses ; Chicago, Boston, Canton, Yeddo, and other towns, 
built wholly or in part of wood, have had their warnings, and 

New York only needs a fire startled before a fierce northerly 

gale, wh-n the temperature is below zero, to demonstrate her 





insecurity. St. Petersburg is perhaps worse off than any of 
the cities named, for it only requires the coincidence of a 
flood in the Neva, with a gale from westward, to submerge 
the entire place. Such a coincidence came about on the 15th 
ultimo, when a gale drove the waters of the Baltic into the 
Gulf of Finland, daming up the Neva so that the water rose 
suddenly some thirteen feet, flooding the lower streets and 
heaving up the pavement in front of the Czar’s Winter 


- Palace for almost its entire length. A great part of the city 


is built on a marsh, into which, as in New Orleans, spiles are 
sunk for foundations. If a gale should last for several days, 
St. Petersburg would be almost or quite destroyed. In 18%4,a 
flood like that which occurred the other day, drowned some 
15,000 of the inhabitants ; and as the bed of the Neva is grad- 
ually filling up, the chances for the ultimate destruction of 
the city are correspondingly multiplied. Suggestions from 
the engineers who “saved Holland by daming her,” are in 
order at the Czar’s Court. if these fail the capital must be 
moved. 


At last the Spaniards have caught the much-hunted 
steamer Virginius on the high seas, some six miles off the 
coast of Jamaica. She was taken into the port of Santiago 
de Cuba, and the first dispatch announced that her officers 
and crew would be tried as pirates. Asif this were not suf- 
ficiently startling news regarding a ship sailing under the 
American flag, the next telegram was to the effect that five 
of the prisoners had been summarily shot. They were, to be 
sure, all of them prominent members of the insurgent cause, 
and the fact that one General W. C. Ryan was an American 
does not particularly affect the legal aspects of the case, as he 
had been, and doubtless still was, nominally, if not actually, 
in arms against a friendly power. The plain facts of the case, 
so far as is at present known, are that the Virgintus was, at 
the time of her capture, sailing under a United States regis- 
try; and that her papers had previously and repeatedly been 
pronounced regular by United States naval officers and con- 
suls. The pleasin justification of the capture will doubtless 
be that she was first sighted in Spanish waters, engaged in 
piratical acts, and was overtaken before she could get near 
enough to Jamaica to claim British protection, but there is 
no possible justification for the summary execution of the 
five prisoners. It is nearly certain that the Virginius will be 
condemned when her case is examined by the proper author- 
ities. That isa matter which is provided for by statute. But 
the brutal action of the Santiago court-martial, if such it 
was, is another affair, and calls for prompt action on the part 
of the United States. It isa pity that Spain should have this 
question to settle just as she is getting a little the better of 
her home troubles. 


Under the head of “ Public Opinion,"’ we reprint the 
brief correspondence which passed during August and Sep- 
tember, between the Emperor of Germany and Pius IX. Of 
this we have only had heretofore untrustworthy telegraphic 
synopses, which could not fairly be accepted as giving the 
substance of the letters. Europe at first doubted the genuine- 
ness of the correspondence. And no wonder! That a po- 
tentate whose material power can be certainly sustained only 
by a handful of Swiss guards and some hundreds of other re- 
tainers, should intimate to the head of the most perfectly dis- 
ciplined government on earth, that his ministers do what they 
like, irrespective of the imperial will, tends to undermine 
what little faith in infallibility still survives among the 
worldly-wise. Evenif the Emperor, as his enemies love to 
believe, does intrust affairs of State wholly to Bismarck, just 
as he leaves the management of his armies to Von Moltke, 
the Pope could not have made a more impolitic move than to 
tell him so. The correspondence is a noteworthy one, and 
will be quoted in histories of Church and State, which are as 
yetunwritten. Of course Protestants and Catholics compare 
the two letters by very different standards, and to judge of 
the effect which they must have, now and hereafter, it is 
necessary for both parties to remember that, according to the 
traditions of the Vatican, the relations of Popes and Em- 
perors are as those of fathers and children. Emperors and 
their cousins, the Kings, have been well rid of this tradition 
for some years, but the Pope is naturally slower in recognizing 
the change. One would suppose that contemporary events, 
such as the imperial conferences at Berlin and Vienna; the 
probable failure of Carlism in Spain ; the blunder of the Comte 
de Chambord; the prosperity of the Old Catholic movement, 
and the history of progress generally, might be recognized 
even at Rome as evidences that a very considerable change has 
come over the conduct of affairs since Pope Paul claimed the 
whole pagan world as his realm, and divided it up amongst 
his royal adherents. In those days they hadn't bills of ex- 
change and panics, and the like. They ought to take a daily 
paper, say the Herald, at the Vatican. 


With the gold premium at 6%, it is natural that 
people should fancy that the long-wished-for return to specie 
payments is near at hand, but a little reflection must con- 
vince even the most unwilling that, while any premium 
whatever remains in the general market, resumption is rot 
to be thought of. Specie payment will be resumed when the 
country is ready forit. Were it arbitrarily ordered by Congress 
(supposing that the Treasury had three or four hundred mill- 
ions in coin instead of the eighty millions which it actually has) 
that specie payment be immediately resumed, the act would 
operate for the gain of creditors and for the loss of debtors, 
for of necessity the value of the dollar, in which all contracts 
are expressed, must be increased by resumption, so long as 
there is any premium on gold. If the farther decline, which 
many anticipate, should come, and gold actually falls to par, 
it would have to remain there long enough to cause its disap- 
pearance from the quotation tables except as a commodity, 
before it could circulate without interference from specu- 
lators. The debtor class must be assured against loss in the 
settlement of contracts. It is argued that if gold declines as 
much in the coming two months as it has since September, 
the Treasury may safely efface whatever slight premium may 
still remain, by paying out the eighty millions which it has 
on hand as fast as it is called for in exchange for greenbacks. 
Months, it is asserted, would pass before even one-half of it 
could be paid out, and in the meantime quite as much more 
would be received for customs. It must be remembered, 
however, that the coin interest on our public debt now 
amounts annually to more than ninety-eight millions; that 
the aggregate amount of greenbacks and national bank-notes 
now in circulation is more than seven bundred millions; and 
that the Treasury and the banks must be ready to redeem 
these notes as fast as they are presented before coin can again 





become a circulating medium. A government or a bank 
which announces its determination to pay in specie must be 
able not only to meet the rush which would surely take place 
at first, but to meet, day by day and year by year, all demands 
which may be made at its counter. 





As usual the 4th of November was politically an im- 
portant day, elections having been held in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Kansas, and 
Texas—thirteen States in all. General features are, of course, 
indistinct in a shower of returns, such as follows s0 many 
different elections. We may say, however, that the vote was 
light, not more than half a full vote having been polled in 
some parts of the country. In this State the Republicans 
have majorities in both branches of the Legislature, but they 
were utterly defeated in this city, thanks probably to the 
machinations of the Custom House Ring, of which decent 
people have come to be almost as much afraid as they are of. 
Tammany Hall. Even the Times has seen fit, since the election, 
to wafn the Republican managers that they are in danger of 
going too far. The Democratic victory is not, in this instance, 
particularly objectionable, for the successful candidates are, 
in general, good men, and the process of scratching tickets 
was 80 generally followed that the returns were notably hard 
to make up, and nearly every one who voted according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, felt that he had a hand in the 
election of somebody. The most lamentable upshot of the 
day was the defeat of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, providing for the appointment of Judges. Doubtless 
this occurred in consequence of popular indifference. If 
the press had done its whole duty in the matter, the vote 
would have been affirmative. A measure of importance for 
this city and the adjoining towns of Westchester, was 
approved by a large majority. When this takes effect, 
as it will do in the spring of 1874, the municipal area of New 
York city will be increased by nearly one half. The towns of 
Morrisania, West farms and Kingsbridge, which are thus 
brought within the city limits, contain a population of about 
fifty thousand souls. The city thus gains a large additional 
water-frontage, and the annexed towns will enjoy the ad- 
vantages of Croton water, metropolitan police-supervision, 
increased mail facilities, etc. A similar measure, whereby 
Brooklyn proposed to annex a part of King’s County, was de- 
feated. 


In the other States, the results were as various as 
possible. In Virginia, the line between whites and blacks was 
drawn more distinctly than ever. The Conservatives carried 
the day by a large vote, electing their candidate for governor, 
Kemper, an old-style Virginian, by a majority of some 35,000. 
The Legislature, too, is largely Conservative. In the north- 
west, the farmers’ movement, under various forms and 
diverse names, had large influence on the vote, but the original 
enterprise has long since fallen a prey to the politicians. In 
Kansas, however, there will probably be about forty nominal 
“farmers”’’ in the Legislature, where the “opposition,” as 
distinguished from the Republicans, will have a strong work- 
ing majority. In Minnesota like causes have operated, but the 
Republicans have in general elected their tickets, the majori- 
ties, however, showing a marked reduction. Upon the whole, 
the prospect is encouraging for those who hope to see the 
formation of a third party, which will perpetuate the virtues 
and abandon the vices of the Republicans and Democrats. 
Governor Washburn was re-elected in Massachusetts, but his 
majority was greatly reduced. The vote, to be sure, was very 
light, but the fall from 74,000 to 12,000 is rather formidable, 
when such a man as Butler is watching the proceedings. In 
Mississippi, and indeed almost everywhere, the Administra- 
tion party has received a very distinct notification that inter- 
ference in local politics is not appreciated. The most general 
conclusion which can be reached is that the November 
elections are generally in favor of reform. The votes have 
been in too many instances thrown away or misdirected; but 
there is an evident disposition on the part of voters to look at 
questions on their merits. Of Course the politicians will 
%nink that the country is ina very bad way, but weareslowly 
learning to weep when they rejoice, and laugh when they 
raise the voice of mourning. 


The Courts of this city are interesting just now, even 
to the average layman, and our lawyers bid fair to add some- 
thing to their already brilliant reputation for legal or illegal 
ingenuity. In the first place, there is an unfortunate mem- 
ber of the Stokes jury, who was permitted to go out of an 
evening during the trial, under charge of a deputy sheriff, on 
the plea that he had important business to attend to. This 
business, he being a wine-dealer, led him to sundry disreput- 
able establishments, where, in spite of warnings from his 
escort, he imbibed a quantity of spirituous liquor and in- 
dulged in conversation which was not deemed becoming in 
a juror who was shortly to be called upon for his opinion in 
a case of life and death. Proceedings for contempt were in- 
stituted, and the trial resulted in the sentence of the indis- 
creet juryman to thirty days imprisonment. In the Tweed 
case, which came up before Judge Davis immediately after 
Stokes had been disposed of, there was an unprececented 
proceeding on the part of the defense, the full details of 
which are not as yet made public. As soon as the case was 
called, the prisoner’s counsel urbanely handed a paper to the 
Court, which his Honor pronounced a most extraordinary doo- 
ument, and ordereda recess, that he might consult his fellow- 
judges in reference thereto. On reopening the Court the 
judge said that the case would be at once proceeded with, 
the mysterious paper being meanwhile held for future use, 
in spite of the determined efforts of counsel to have some 
action taken. The judge significantly intimated that at a 
proper time the gentlemen should have ample opportunity 
to explain their position. Evidently, the whole operation 
was merely for the sake of delay, for the defense at once pro- 
ceeded to interpose all the stock objections. Judge Davis, 
however, overruled them one after another, and reached the 
examination of jurors in an unexpectedly short time. This 
operation is necessarily slow, but is progressing as fast as can 
be expected. Another interesting case is on trial here, io 
which the Bank of England is plaintiff against two of our de- 
tective police, who are charged with having received bribes 
from the lately convicted forgers, MacDonnell and others. 
Besides those which we have mentioned, there are other im- 
portant suits, growing out of the panic, and Erie affairs, and 
the Tammany Ring, and the Brooklyn Ring, and sundry other 
familiar topics, which our complicated statutes permit to re- 
main on the docket. 









































































































_to be as big as Henry, and plow with big boots on, and 
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The Litile Folks. 


THE WAVER CURE. 
BY MARY ai. BRADLEY. 
HERE was a ‘ttle Lizzie, 
Who was ver very busy, 
Neither very b*4d to please ; 
She was not inc!}?¥d to labor 
For herself, or f4her neighbor, 
For she dearly 38 ved her ease. 
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She would sleep 44ay the morning, 
Heeding no reprN4° or warning, 

And indifferen:y4 blame ; 
Though her mot#*4r used to name her 
Lazy Liz, and tr$:go shame her, 

She thought ni ing of the shame. 


“ 


* Don’t be makingsuch a riot, 
Only let me sleey: tn quiet !"— 
This was Lazy = tazie’ scry, 
Though the brealy/ast-bell was ringing, 
And the robins ha. 1 been singing, 
With the sun tw» hours high. 


There was nothing you could tell her 

That would rouse her, or compel her 
At the proper time to rise; 

If you did n’t go and shake her, 

All your calling would n't make her 
Open wide those sleepy eyes. 


So her little sister Kitty, 
Very mischievous and witty, 
Thought she'd try the water cure. 
She was careful not to mention 
To her mother her intention, 
Till she ’d made the matter sure. 


But while Liz was soundly sleeping, 
Kitty came on tip-toe creeping 
To the comfortable bed ;— —_ 
And poor Lizzie, in her dreaming, 
Thought Niagara was streaming 
Over her unlucky head. 


Up she jumped, and choked and spluttered, 
And the queerest noises uttered 

Through her mouth, and through her nose, 
As the water, in a river, 
Overfiowed her, made her shiver, 

From her eyelids to her toes! 


Then the laughing little Kitty, 

Who was wise as well as witty, 
Though she quite enjoyed the play, 

Thought it safe for her to scamper 

{Seeing things were getting damper !) 
Out of Lazy Lizzie’s way. 


So she dodged the little matter 
Of a comb and brush flung at her, 
And with merry mischief, ran 

To report that Lazy Lizzie 
Was already up and busy— 
Thanks to her successful plan! 


That her mother quite commended 
Water cures begun and ended 
In the method of Miss Kit, 
One may doubt; but not disclaiming 
All her due amount of blaming, 
There was still some good in it. 


For Miss Lizzie thinks, at present, 

It’s decidedly more pleasant 
Early rising to endure, 

Than to undergo the joking— 

To say nothing of the soaking— 
Of another water cure! 














HELPING PAPA. 
BY M. TH‘ERS. 
és | we = I have come to help you.” 

Papa barely heard ‘ie words as he turned to 
see who was coming, up hill «::d down, across the fur- 
rows, laboring under the dixhdvantage of too much 
over-alls and boots. So he si+pped the horses and rest- 
ed on his plow. > 

“Papa,” said the voice, ¢:jming nearer, ‘you go 
under the bushes and rest; I-san plow.” 

Papa laughed, and Eddie tooked down at himself, 
fixed up in Jim’s boots ant papa’s Over-alls, and 
laughed too. 

“Henry plows, papa, ies he! ?s noshing much bigger 
’n me —” seeing his papa stil) iaughing and holding on 
to the plow. - 

- Please, papa, don't say no; I’ve wanted to help so 
long. 

‘““Which do you want, Edie, to help papa, or to 
plow?” 

‘*T want to plow to help you.” 

“Tf [should say you cannot plow, but you can help 
me some other way, what then?’ 

Eddie looked down at his equipments, arranged with 
such effect, and over at the horses, nodding as they 
stood, and at the long furrows he was sure he could 
make, but he only said, “I will do anything to help 
you, papa, but I want to plow.” 

‘Well, then, you are too little to plow, and too little 
to drive horses, or load manure, so, if you want to help 
me, all you can do is to carry stone.” 

“What, put ft in the big wagon and haul it off?” 

‘No; everybody is too busy to Grive the horses for 
you to haul stone; that would hinder instead of help- 
ing me; but you can carry it up by the fence and make 
a pile, taking care only to carry little ones.” 

He waited a moment, thinking how he had planned 














how papa could lie under the bushes and rest, while 
he went up and down the furrows; but he said, at last: 

“T will do it, papa; where shall I begin?” 

“ Right over by the fence, where you came in; begin 
on the first furrow, and go up and down. Take only 
the little ones, and see how big you can make the pile 
before we do the planting.” 

So Eddie took off the ‘plow boots’ and the over- 
alls, and set to work carrying stone after stone. 

“Tt is not nice a bit,” said Eddie, to himself, “ but, 
then, it’s helping papa;’’ and away he went for anoth- 
erstone. ‘I don’t believe plowing is half so hard,” 
aud he sighed a little bit of a sigh as he added one to 
the heap. 

“ What are you doing, Eddie?” called Molly, climb- 
ing up on the lane fence. 

“Helping papa.”’ 

‘Well, I never! Helping papa!’’ and she laughed 
so loud and long that the birds up in tbe apple-tree 
twittered and flew away, and Nelly, the good old mare 
at the plow, turned ber head quite around to see what 
was the matter. 

“What are you doing with them?'’—meaning the 
stones. 

‘* Making a pile.” 

“Making a pile! six, eight, ten, twelve—what a 
pile!’ and she laughed again, until she was tired. 

Eddie did not dare to look up, for there were tears 
quivering on his lashes, but he went quite-a way off for 
the stone this time, and when he came back she was 
too busily engaged turning out her pocket to notice 
him. 

“Four, five, six ’’—she counted out the little pink- 
cheeked apples, and stood them in a row along the 
fence. “Six! just think you, Eddie Rodgers, if you 
had come with me you would have had six, I guess.”’ 
Eddie looked with earnest eyes up at the apples. ‘‘ You 
just would stay home; I suppose you thought I’d 
bring you some, but I cannot spare—no, not a single 
one; and she shook her rumpled head and began 
stowing the apples in her pocket as fast as possible. 

“You knew they were shaking the tree to take them 
all to market; Isuppose you thought you'd get them 
anyhow, but you won't; why didn’t you come as I 
toid you?” 

“T was helping papa.” 

She did not wait to hear the answer, for she was 
scrambling down and darting away after the pink sun- 
bonnet that she spied going up the lawn. 

**Tt is a little pile,’ said Eddie, sadly, the tears start- 
ing in his eyes with thinking of their littleness, and of 
the lost apples. ‘“‘I wonder what papa thinks about 
it. That is Dolly Tompson going up the lane,” said he, 
peeping off through the fence; “sure as can be it’s 
Delly Tompson; but then, I’m helping papa, so I won't 
play now.” 

One stone after another rattled on the pile; one 
minute after another flew by, and, at last, it was twi- 
light. Papa looked along the field and could see no- 
body—nobody in the lane—he was just turning his 
horse’s head toward home, when he spied somebody 
under the bushes, somebody that peeped out, saying, 
“Please, papa, look and see how little it is; do you 
think it is any help?” 

The kiss papa gave him as he folded him in his arms, 
and the words, said so earnestly, ‘‘ You have helped 
papa a great deal,’’ not only settled the doubts entire- 
ly, but brought a throb of delight to Eddie’s heart that 
no apples and no play with Dolly Tompson ever could 
have done; and the last thought that night as he fell 
asleep was of the stone-pile to be worked on to-mor- 
row, and of the pleasure of helping papa. 








THE STORY OF JACK SQUIRREL. 
BY JANE M. LYON. 


NCE upon a time, in the heart of a green 
wood, there lived, on the main branch of a 
hickory tree, Mr. Jack Squirrel and his family. A gay 
and happy life they led. Nothing to do from morning 
till night but enjoy themselves. Old Jack was a fine 
provider; he spent most of his time in summer weather 
hunting up their winter’s food, which consisted of a gen- 
erous supply of the different kinds of nuts, always 
gathered in the beautiful Indian summer. One year 
the long drouth caused all the nuts, excepting acorns, 
to fall before their time; so that winter found the 
Squirrel family in rather straightened circumstances. 
But old Jack was a cheery fellow, always inclined to 
make the best of everything. So he gathered in a great 
store of acorns, and said, in the bosom of his family, 
“that for his part he was thankful for a good warm 
coat on his back, and plenty of acorns to cat; that on 
the whole they were much better for young and grow- 
ing Squirrels to eat than richer food.’’ My story, how- 
ever, is about young Jack, the only son of the family, 
and the chief pride of his mamma. He thought him- 
self of great consequence, and put on many airs over 
his sisters, who were nice, obedient girls. Now Jack, 
although he loved his mother, thought her a little 
fussy, and did n’t see why a squirrel of his size should 
be expected to mind. And now I am going to tell you 
how Master Jack came to grief, and at the same time 
found out that his-mother knew the ways of the world 
better than he. One bright October morning, Mr. 
Jack Squirrel and wife went across the wood to con- 
dole with some relatives of theirs who had recently 
lost a child in a very distressing manner. He had 
strayed from home, and was having fun—squirrel 





fashion—when a cruel hunter fired, killing him in- 
stantly, and his family was in great trouble. Before 
Mrs. Squirrel left home she told the young girls what 
to get for dinner, and was also very particular to com- 
mand them to stay in the tree until their return. Jack 
also was cautioned; but no sooner had his parents 
gone, than he told his sisters to “stay there if they 
wanted to; for his part, he was going to town to get 
some pop corn; his appetite was poor, and he had n't 
relished nuts for several days.” They begged him to 
stay at home, but with a whisk of his tail, and a turn 
of his supple body, he was out of the tree and gaily 
hoppiug off towards town. His courage began to fail 
him, however, as he passed from the pasture into an 
orchard, but he thought he would rather die than go 
back, after telling the girls so many times that he 
was n't afraid. His heart beat so fast that he 
could hear it thump through his thick fur-jacket, 
and he was about turning around when he 
spied plenty of pop corn in a gentleman's gar- 
den near by. So through the fence he hopped and 
was about to help himself, when he heard some boys 
saying “‘ At him, Bose, sick-him!” and “at him” they 
came, two boys anda dog, and, dreadful to relate! one 
boy carried a gun. Poor Jack! he thought surely his 
last moments had come. He nearly fainted with 
fright; still he was quick-witted enough to skurry into 
the first tree he came to, and betake his trembling self 
into a snug shelter on the end of a limb, where the 
leaves were thick. Fora moment he felt seeure; then 
he thought of that dreadful gun, and also of his cous- 
in’s violent death. All the mean things he ever did 
rushed through his head. He even remembered tell- 
ing his little sister to shut her eyes and open ber 
mouth, then popping a wormy nut intoit! He could 
hear the boys talking under the tree, and knew that 
they were planning to shake him out, so as to try Bose’s 
agility in catching him, or if they did not shake bim 
out, they might hit him with a chance-shut—he would 
die then, and his family never know his fate. Poor 
Jack thought, in his trouble, of all these things much 
faster than I can tell them, and he resolved that if ho 
ever reached home with a whole skin he would mind 
his parents ever after; but just as he had made up his 
mind that he deserved to be shot for his folly, the 
master of the house came out and said, ‘ Boys, Boys, 
do you call that fair? two of you, anda dog, fighting 
one simple, half-grown squirrel! Comeaway, directly.” 

Frightened as Jack was, he could not help feeling 
provoked at being called ‘simple and half-grown,”’ 
but, after all, it was true, for, had he not been simple 
he would have known that his mother knew best; and 
swell as he might, he was only half as big as his father. 
The boys seemed to think it rather hard that they must 
give up their sport; but they were good, obedient boys, 
and, calling Bose, they followed their father into the 
house. Poor Jack did not dare to stir for fear of their 
return, thinking that, wuybe, vue LOWD Was full of just 
such boys with dogs and shot-guns, So he stayed and 
stayed, hungry, tired, and home-sick, until it began to 
grow late in the day, then he ventured out of his bid- 
ing-place and took to his heels. He did not stop to 
chatter, but hurried through the orchard, across the 
pasture, and up into the dear old familiar home-tree. 
On reaching home his parents had found out his dis- 
obedience, and his mother was overcomeat the thought 
of his great danger, and possible fate. Old Jack was 
just starting after the runaway as he rushed in, and, 
humbly throwing his paws around his mother’s neck, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh mother, you did know best. I’ve been 
to town, and have just come out alive, and that is alli” 
Whereupon the manly Jack burst out crying, and 
could not explain until he had wiped his eyes with tho 
tip of his tail. He then related the story of his danger 
and escape, which event proved a good lesson; for he 
minded his parents ever after, and is uow a respect- 
able householder in chestnut lane. 








PUZZLES. 


A CROSSWORD. 
Showing the progress of ideas suggested by words: and oor- 
responding to the train of ideas in the poet's plays. 

My first is in Courage, but not in show, 

My second in Pain, but not in woe, 

My third isin Loss, but not in shame, 

My fourth is in Death, but not in blame, 

My fifth is in Grave, but not in mound, 

My sixth in Spirit, but not in sound, 

My seventh in Glory, but not in high, 

My eighth is in Heaven, but not in sky, 

My whole is a poet of Spanish birth, 

The historian, Schlegel, has praised his worth. ANN, 

DIAMOND rome 
1. A consonant. 2. A nickname. . The Rock city. 4. wo 
we all should eudeavor to be. 5. an entertainment. 6. An 
insect. 7. A consonant. NEMO. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
“Eh hatt arbes mishfel kile a maglennte 
Si horwt ot veah eben robn a glennetam."’ 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. Li. 
A Biblical Double Acrentie. 
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Biographical Ref a.— 
To me remains nor place nor time, 
My country is in every clime; 
I can be calm and free from care 
On any shore, since God is there.""—Madagye Gryjon, 
HoLLy HAROLD, ROY MAITLAND. 
A Collection of Birds. —Rovth, Owls, Mogete. Pigeon. Oriole, Swal- 
er, le, Parrot, Raven, Canary, itrich.— MAITLAND, 
AROLD 
eographical Puzzles.—Cornwall, Florida, Panama, Mississippi.— 
Hower’ OLD, VIVU, ROY MAITLAND 
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WINTER RESORT. 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, N. P.,. BAHAMAS. 
TT. J. PORTER, Proprietor. 
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Will open for the reception of guests November 


-ersons desiring to escape the rigors of a North- 
qun Winter, can Obtain Circular containing full in- 
formation by addressing 


; JAMES LIDGERWOOD, 
758 Broadway, N. Y. 


Please state you saw this advertisement in the 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


125 Patients Wanted 
| AT OUR HOME, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


\ We already have 175 patients and guests, and can 
sqeecmancaene during the winter 125 more. Winter 
is generally so mild with us that the invalids who 
re with us during it, do better than those who are 
n Our Home during the hottest months. Are you 
orany of your friends sick? If you will write to our 
Physician-in-Chief. JAMES C. JACKSON, whose 
medical reputation is a full guarantee for the value 
of his opinions, inelosinga3ct. stamp to prepay 
answer, he will. on receipt of a succinct statement 
of your symptotms, tell you whether or not you 
would be likely to be benefited by coming here. If 
you would like our Circular for the winter, steel 
engraving of Our Home, and a copy of our Health 
Journal—The Laws of Life—which will tell you all 
about us, inclose in addition to postage stamp, 
fractional currency weer We can & ve all the 
references the most doubting may require. 
OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE. 


‘The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 














In this remarkable invention, which is having 
such an unprecedented sale throughout the coun- 
try, we offer the ladies a garment which we claim is 
the absolute perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a Socket adjustment for the 
shoulders, so nicely contrived and fitted, that it 
cannot by any means slip 8 on the neck or down 
on the arm; {t has also a balance strap for sustain- 
ing the stockings. By these inventions, the whole 
burden of the clothes ts transferred to that part of 
the shoulder best adapted to sustain their weight ; 
supporting everything without the least inconve- 
nience and almost without the wearer’s conscious- 
ness, and realizing the name we give the garment— 
making it in very truth A COMFORT CORSET. 

In eo epee of bones, we insert continuous rows 
of very stiff cord, which give all the swpport of bones 
with the advantage of yielding to every movement 0) 
the form and of being washed without changing the 
fitness of the garment. Stylish and tasty asa French 
Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with ele- 
gance and shape, our Corset has the unqualified ap- 
proval of every physician that has seenit. For 
children, the advent of this Corset marks a new 
erain Children’s Waists. No movement of the 
arms can displace the shoulder sockets; stockings 
and skirts are always in position, and all is ease and 
comfort. Walking or running, sitting down or 
jumping sone. it is all the same. 

We lace the Lady’s Corset—the child’s waist but- 
tons in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its 
beauty of fitness to the form. Each corset is 
stamped with two numbers signifying the two meas- 
urements, the first being the size in inches around 
the waist, and the second around the shoulders, and 
the variations are such that any lady or child can 
be emapen | fitted. 

For sale by retailers throughout the country. and 
wholesale M the BOSTON COMFORT CORSET 
Co., No, 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


, BLOOM’S 
POPULAR GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 


BAZAR, 
338 Bowery, New York, 


‘Unprecedented Bargains in all kinds of REAL 
LACES of every Description, Style and Quality. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, and Infants’ 
complete Outfits. Dress and Cloak Trimmings, 
Silks, Satins, Velvets, Artificial Flowers, Plumes, 
Hat and Bonnet Ornaments, Fans, Gilt, Oxydized 
and Jet Jewelry, &c. 








UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Are Offering at Very Low Prices, 
HOSIERY and GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
Shirts and Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c., 


637 BROADWAY. 





NEW GOODS 


JUST ARRIVED. 
MILLER & CRANT, 


NO. S79 BROADWAY, 
Are offering BLACK and COLORED YAKS, French 
made WOOLEN FRINGES, PASSEMENTERIES 
in JET, STEEL, and BUGLE TRIMMINGS, &c., 
at attractive prices, 
Orders filled with care. 


PETER STEWART, 
162 BOWERY, 


Just opening a magnificent lot of 


STRAW, VELVET » FELT 
ri a 
HATS, 
in all the most desirable shapes and at most 
inviting prices. 


THE RIBBON STOCK 


is unsurpassed by any house in the city for 
quantity, quality, or price. 
Velvets and Velveteens, 


Black and Colored, at extremely low prices. 
You will find the 


Feather and Flower Departments 
replete with all the novekies. 
Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, 
Bracelets, Sets aud Dreps, 


from lic. up. 


KIkid Gloves, 


my own importation. Excellent quality Two- 
Button, 75c., 90c., and $1.00, in White, Black, 
Opera, and all the new shades; Three-Button, 


| $1.15, in White Opera and all the new shades; 


bas no equal; only try one pair, and you will 
never go anywhere else for Gloves. 3 pair 
best, 90c. Two Button, $2.50, or $10 per doz. 
Also 3 pair best Three Button, $3.30, or $13 per 
doz. By mail, post-paid. 


LACES: 
Yak, Guipure, Pusher & French, 


all widths, very cheap. 


SPOT NETS, 


Donna Marta, Parisiennes, Grenadines, Barege, 
and all other Veiling Material at panic prices. 


FINE FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, LACE 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES, NECK 
RUCHINGsS, HANDKERCHIEFS 
and FANS, in great variety. 

Also, a splendid stock of 


UMBRELLAS, 


Beginning with a good 7-rib crook stick at 30 
cents. Nothing like it anywhere, except at 


PETER STEWART'S, 
{62 BOWERY, 
Between Broome and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 


PETER STEWART, 
162 BOWERY, 

Is ready once more to warm the hearts 
and hands of the Ladies and Children 
with his 

SPLENDID STOCK 

OF 

Manufactured FURS, 

BOUGHT FOR CASH, 
during the late crash, at less than the 
actual cost of the raw skins. He will 


offer handsome Sets Children’s White 
French Ermine with Black Spots, 


MUFF, BOA and BOX, 


at $1.45 and $1.65; and Misses’ 
at $1.75, $1.90; 








and elegantly lined with White Satin, 


At $2.25! 


Ladies’ White French Ermine, 
River Mink, Real Mink, 
Squirrel, Seal, Alaska 
Sable, Black Marten, 
Fox, Lynx. 
and all the other 


E'ashionable HURS 


AND 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 
Altering and Repairing 


in the best manner and at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 

Third and Fourth Avenue Cars pass 
the door, also the Grand Street and Jer- 
sey City Cars pass within one block and 





PETER STEWART, 
(62 BOWERY, N. Y., 





Between Broome and Spring Streets, 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 BROADWAY, 
NEAR THIRTEENTH STREET. 





In consequence of approaching ” 


REMOV A L 


We shall offer our entire stock of 


° >: 
Rich Ribbons, 
~0 
Fine Laces, 
‘ ry . 
Dress Trimmings, 
Millinery & Fancy Goods, 
Ata very great reduction from 
regular prices, 
No. 9 Colored Gros Grain Ribbons, all shades, 
25c. per yard, reduced from 4c. 
All Silk, 7-inch Sash Ribbon at $1.00, reduced 
from $1.50. 
All Real Laces reduced 20 per cent. 
Trimmed Bonnets and Round Hats reduced 
20 per cent. 

Dresses, Cloaks, Shawis, 
COATS, PANTS, VESTS, 
FEATHERS, KID GLOVES, &c,, 
Dyed or Cleaned successfully and promptly by the 


BARRETTS, PALMER & HEAL 
DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


191 Grand Street, New York, 
519 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
451 Broad Street, Newark. 
Goods received and returned by Express. 
DRESS GOODS of every description dyed and 
finished either in the piece or garment. 








NO FROG, NO FOOT! NO FOOT, NOHORSE! 
HOW TO SHOE HORSES 
In the Best and Cheapest Manner. 
SEND FOR 


“RATIONAL HORSESHOEINC,” 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, TO 





Goodenough Horseshoe, 41 Dey St.. N. Y. 


!!SAMPLES FREE!! 

The Saturday Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., 

Philadelphia, gives a beautiful Chrome or large 

Steel Engraving to every yearly subscriber! Sam- 
ples free! 














INSURANCE. 
CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Officc, 22, 24 and 26 Nassau St., 


(CONTINENTAL BUILDING.) 


ASSETS, . . 











$6,250,000 00 


POLICIES ISSUED NEARLY 60,000. 








President, L. W. FROST, 

Vice-Pres’t, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS, 

Actuary, S. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, 135 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL.............. $2,500.000 00 
ASSETS, Ist July, 1873........... 4,408,573 75 
LIABILITIES.................. 365,564 32 

CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


J.M. WASHBURN, Secretary. 

\ ANTED.—The United States 
Life Insurance Company 

is now reorganizing its Agency 

Department, and is prepared to 

negotiate with gentlemen of 

business ability to act as Agents. 











Previous connection with the 
business is not considered neces- 
sary. 


Apply at the Home Ofiice, 261 
Broadway, New York, 


JOHN E. DEWITT, 


President, 
HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
10 BROADWAY, New YorK. 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1873.....8886,540 40 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 








PIANOS, &c. 
MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND 


EMPIRE PIANOS 


are now in use, and of the entire number, not one 
is the subject of complaint. 

The scale of the EMPIRE PIANO is 30 per- 
fect, the action so elastic and wholly under control 
of the player, that the instrument can be made ty 
express every sentiment. 

PERFECTION and DURABILITY, togeth- 
er with moderate cost, make the EMPIRE 
PIANOS the most desired. 

For Price-Lists and Illustrations, address 

WM. A. POND & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 
547 BROADWAY, 
NEw Yorx«x City. 





THE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
Winners of HIGHEST MEDAL at VI- 
ENNA, for BEST CABINET 
ORGANS in the WORLD, are 
offering NEW & IMPROVED 
STYLES at reduced and EXTRA- 
ORDINARILY LOW PRICES. Cata- 
logues and Price Lists Free. 
Warerooms in Boston, New- 
York, and Chicago. 


b ~ 

The SAVE MON RF nang 

Do not decide what make to get 

A R 1 oO N until you write for our iljustra- 
s 

is the for circular and mention the 

CHRISTIAN UNION. Address 


ted circular, which we mail free. 

The “Arion P 
B E ST The Arion Piano-Forte Co. 
« |'5 East 14th st., N. Y¥. City. 





3 


four patented improvements 
that make it more durable than 
any piano in the ket. Write 





on Piano" contains 


2 ( 0 PIANOS AND ORGANS, NEW 
= and SECOND HAND of FIRST-CLASS 
MAKERS, will be sold at LOWER PRICES for 
cash, or on INST ALLMENTS, or for rent, in CITY 
or COUNTRY, DURING THIS FINANCIAL CRI- 
SIS, by HORACE WATERS & SON, No. 

/ a 1AN EVER BEFORE OFFEKR- 
ED IN NEW YORK. AGENTS WANTED for 
the sale of WATERS’ CELEBRATED PIANOS, 
CONCERTO and ORCHESTRAL ORGANS. _IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. GREAT 
INDUCEMENTS TO THE TRADE. 


DECKER BROS., 
PIANOS, 


33 Union Square, New York. 


$290 FIRST-CLASS PIANOS sent 
. everywhere. 
No Agents. 











Circulars free. 
J. Se ANO. CO., 810 Broadway, New York. 
Please state where you saw this. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 
Give the most powers. the softest, cheapest, and 
the best light known for Churches, Stores, Show- 
windows, Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, 
Depots, etc. New and elegant designs of PRis- 
MATIO REFLECTING CHANDELIERS for Parlors, on 
hand and made to order. A liberal discount to 
churches and the trade. Depot, 551 Pearl St. 
aes eet of Broadway), Now York. 











RINK, Inventor and Patentee. 


CHURCH AND TOWER CLOCKS!! 


We manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for 
Towers on Churches or Public Buildings, with or 
without es apparatus, with from one to four 
dials, warranted for correct performance. We can 
refer to all parts of the pow pm key the reputation 
of our Tower Clocks, and intend to have them 
second to none in all the essentials of a durable 
and correct time-keeping Clock. Llustrated Cata- 
logues sent on application. 

E. HOWARD & CO., 
No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York: 
No. 114 Tremont St., Boston, Masa. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y¥. 
CHURCH BELLS a Specialty. 
Llustrated Catalogues sent free. 











ENEELYS’ BELLS.—The genuine TROY 
. CHURCH BELLS, known to the public since 
1826. Every bell made of best copper and tin, and 
formally warranted. Catalogues free. No ageén- 
cies. Post-office address either Troy or West 
Troy, N. ¥ E. A. & G. R. MENEELY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Church and School Bells a specialty. Dlustrated 
Catalogue sent free. 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


The Fall in Gold and Panic Prices. 
Great Bargains in Fine Goods, 

F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N. Y., now offer for 
cash their exceedingly attractive stock of standard 
goeds, consisting in part as follows: Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Gold Watches, Gold Chains of the latest 
styles and most exquisite workmanship to match. 
An elegant and full line of Cameo, Coral, Amethyst, 
and all Gold Jewelry, at a very great reduction from 
ohne asked by us during the past year. Catalogues 

ree. Goods C. 0. D., in assortments, privilege to 
examine before paying. For Photographic 
trations enclose 10-cent stamp. 
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WANTED. 
The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nos. 46 and 48 Broadway, desires the ser- 
vices of a few first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SOLICITORS in the Metropolitan District. Those 
who heretofore have not been engaged in the 





business of life assurance are preferred. 


$15 SHOT CUN! 


A Double Barrel Gun, warranted genuine twist 
barrels and a good shooter, or no sale, with Flask 
Pouch and Wad Cutter, sent to any address _ with 
privilege to examine before taking. C.9. D. $14.00. 
Address P. POWELL & SON, Gun Dealers 238 
Muin Street, Cincinnati, O. 





Send stamp for Circular. 
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Financial. 


From Saturday, November 1, to Satur- 
day, November 8. 


Wall Street jpassed through the usual vicissi- 
tudes of buoyancy and depression, but the ten- 
dency is toward better things. There have been 
no farther failures, and a sensible disposition on 

* the part of creditors to make matters easy for those 
who have failed already is having its legitimate ef- 
fect everywhere. Advices from abroad indicate a 
good deal of financial uneasiness in all the Euro- 
pean markets. As a matter of universal interest 
we print a list of the railroads which failed to pay 
their November coupens, with the amounts which 
should have been paid at that date. 








Interest 
payable. 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minn. gold,73 $189,000 
Burlington & Southwestern. Ist m nut. 88.. 72, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ist mort. old cannes 450,000 
Chicago and a Lake Shore = 1871 54,000 
ansas Pacific 








First mortgage land a gold 7s...... 225,925 

Leavenworth Bridge 78..............++5 21,000 
Leavenworth, Lawrense and Galveston: 

Kansas City and Sante Fe 10s........... 36,000 
New York & Oswego Midland: 

Second mort. convertible 7s8............ 7,500 

Second mort. gon-convertibis 78. 52,500 
Peninsular of Michigan Ist mort. gold 7s. 97,265 
Port Huron & Lake Mich. Ist mort. 7s..... 000 


St. Louis & St. Joseph Ist mort. gold 6s.. 30,000 
St. Paul and Pacific : 
First mort. main line land grant gold 7s 
Seec’d mort. main line land grant gold7s 
Union Pacific, Cent. Branch, lst m. gold 6s __ 48,000 


Of this amount $1,457,925 is payable in ae nr 
adding 8 per cent. for the premium on gold, which 
would be $100,634, the currency requisite for these 
payments is $1,841,824. 


Gevernment Securities have been dull and 
lower, in sympathy with gold, and in consequence 
of the smaller demand at home and the depression 
in London. The Treasury has issued the seventh 
cail for the redemption of the five-twenty bonds of 
1862. This includes: 

Coupon bonds, $50, No. 10,201 to 10,600, both in- 
Clusive; #100. No. 30,751 to 4,000, both inclusive; 
3500, No. 15,801 to 17,609 inclusive ; $1,000, No: 36,001 to 
41,000 inclusive—total, $4,500,000. Registered bonds, 
$50, No. 1,376 to 1,410, inclusive; $100, No. 10,301 to 
10,560, inclusive; $500, No. 6,101 to 6,300, inclusive; 
$1,000, No. 25,001 to 25,650, inclusive; $5,000, No 7,901 
to 8,100, inclusive ; $10,000, No. 10,101 to 10,320, in- 
clusive—total, $500,000. Grand total, $5,000,000. Of 
the amount outstanding (embraced in numbers as 
above) $4,500,000 are coupon bonds and $500,000 are 
registered bonds. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 

or. Nov. Nov. Ni ov. Mev. Nov. 


. 
§. tented, 1 188,6.18 Holt. 108 106% 106% 106% 


BSc ceeeuc’ my UK ..... 
i, TE Bisa n asc 124 sore 13% 113% 112% iidi 
6s. 5-20's, 18RD, c.-105%4 «--. 10835 10854 108 10636 
6s, 5-2)'s, 1864, ¢..108%4 2... 106X% 10855 108% 107 

6a, 5-20’s, 1865, c..111¢ » ws Ot wt 108 

68,5 2's,65,n,c..10B% 2... 107% 18 =«107X 110% 
6a, 5-20's, 1867, c.1134 1... 1D 112% 112K CLK 
6a, 5-20's, 1968,¢...112 2... Wk 0. Mt mk 
5s, 10-40’s, r...... 108 2.1 10535 105K 105K 
5s, 10-40’s.c.......108% 2.2) 105K wb 105% 10555 
6s Currency, F.. BX . 19s BK 1083 108 


from abroad 
of the Bank 
of England (10 per cent.), and the «®#rket *or specu- 
Tators is entirely lifeless. Of cov?*} the low rates 
give rise to much wild talk abour ® jon, but 
the country cannot resume with iia njustice to the 
whole debtor class, and the Go}’“¥hment is quite 
unable to bear its part in any '. ‘*ipitate action. 
The lowest price touched during reek was 106 
on Thursday. The highest "nok eid, beginning 
with Monday, and omitting Tu y, were: 108, 
107%, 107, 10734, 107K, 107%. 

Stocks have been depressed f various causes, 


Gold is still shipped to this cowstdy 














among which was scrip dividerz"4Jeclared by the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad. “fj course it wasa 
disapointment to stockholders, receive cash, 


but it is generally admitted tha ‘ is a wise policy 
for the road to avoid so large a cB outlay. 
The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 2 
Nov. Nov. Nov.: 2 Nov. ae. ae 





=. “ny &H.R.... SX Holi- 81 80% a a 
wey day. 1RK IR 108% 16 
f wtee | ARK Ft 3% 4036 
64 xX 8K MK 62% 
.. 87K 36% BY 36K 
Northwestern.. 36% 35 354¢ HK 
do pref.... B® - « 56% St 5 OM 
Rock Island.... 87% .... 86% 86 86 biked 
a eee . ea 23% We BW 
do pref...... 47 “u% Uk 
Ohio & Miss.... B% 22% 22% «225% «22% 
CentralofNJ.. .... eaes 86% «(86 
aw... & Bi % 82% 83 
Han & St. Jos.. 1k vq 1s 16 16% 
do pref...... 26 21 par 
Union —_— 16x 16% 16% 16% «16% 
Paneme..... ... en 81 xX TI 
Weste rn Untel Bix coce 49% 48K 45% 
Quicksil ver.. on ofl pecs 8s ecce 
Oo pref.... B “es an 2% pi] esce 
Pacific Mail..... B% 1... MK MM MK «HK 
dams Express 76 cece ae es ms 79 
American bes 6% cooe |] 47 econ OK 
hetaoenee coos a ao By BD 
Was FargoRx Cie sone ae : a 


Foreign Exchange is still dull, though there 
Was a reaction at the close of the week. Quota- 
tions are very irregular, but 106 for 6 days bills on 
London isa fair average rate. Short sight drafts 
are 1073s to 108. 


Ceorge Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Ne. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECUBITIES A SPECIALTY. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
M.C.T 
fice | a, [Pfs 





000 | No, 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


7 TO 12 PER CENT. 


Wemakea Specialty of County, City and School 
District Bonds. Gaarantee } leanlity of all — 
sold, collect the cou ~ oh without charge, or 

ome asso much cash on sales. {#~ Send for Price 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
just agremenes by our senior, should be inthe hands 

interested in this of securities. 2 vols. 
price $10. W. N. COLER & CO., 17 Nassau St., N.Y. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 


aan for the sale of the following Railroad 
On 


The C da Southern, Chi 
e anage a a South nega. Chtenee & & Canada 


THE 1S PERN CRD SE Diceany 


will invest money on first-class 
= cent. interest, net, parable pnb 
the coll 











1 td a ane ie oe myo All wed * al 
oans made thro agenc’ ¢ es pal 
by the borrower. Pi write, before investing, 


ease wri 
for New York and New w England references, and 
full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL ete Governor 
of mg President. Address JAM B. HEART- 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167, Des Moines Iowa. 


66 ECRET OF SUCCESS im WALL ST.” 





lis, Bears. ofits on “ puts 
an te. cos 0 to = Piaiies for stamp by 
YA ENTING T BRIDG & CO., Bankers and 


Brokers, 39 Wall Street, 4 York. 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, Bank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New York, al- 
low interest on deposits, issue drafts 
on London, and Letters of Credit 
available at all points at home and 
abroad. Investment Securities for 
sale. 








RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 

ROAD SELL, write to 
HASSLER & CO., 

BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 





OFFICE OF 


THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 


McKILLOP, CAZMAY & CO., 22 MILK S8T., Boston. 

ASSOCIATES OF MOKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO., 

109 and 111 Worth Street, N. Y. 

OTHER ASSOCIATE OFFICES. 
Albany, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Doltimore, 
Datengo, a. Louis, City, Port- 
and a Milwaukee, _——. Buffalo, Grand 
ncisco, 


= 




















roy: Detroit, San Fra Louisville, 

Joseph, shedo, Bt. ‘Paul, Quincy, Dl., Montreal; 

forgnto, » fone. ye dlis Utica, 
Seotland. ea 





Germany.  Gaaptisived in 

at any time to Dg es responsible e merc 
of charge, with either our New 

volume of ratin 
answer for them, free of cha 
sufficient number of test inquiries = fairest and 
the surest test that can be applied to Agency), 
to enable them to dy y just opinion er: the ——- 
ness, particularity, and accurac 

McKILLOP, "OREMAY & co. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC BONDS 
TAKEN AT $1.10, 
In exc! 2. for Gee Western F: Lands 
railroad, at from #4 to $8 per acre. “Will double in in 
value in a few years. 
HH. F. NEWHALL, 
114 South 3d St., Philadelphia. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets Accumulated,............. $4,130,643. 
The Penn is a purely ae at Comenny. All of 
ita surplus premiumsare re @ members 
every year. Dividends he 1+y applied to reduce 
the premium or increase red. 
AMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
General and Local A. —_ by in the Middle 


d Western States. 
Ch rut Street, Phitaaslphin, Pe. oe 














Brown Brothers & Co., 
; 59 Wall Street, New York, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 


CREDITS AVAILABLE N RT OF 
THE WORLD, MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF 
FOsEY 34 UNTRY AND 


ND, A BI 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 396 & 388 CANAL 8T., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5 to7. 
Assets---Eleven Millien Dollars. 

lus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 
- vg Six Per cent. ‘"Taterest Allewed. 
arf books in Engl French, aud German. 
G.3. CH APIN, Treas W. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. S&S. ARMOUR, Seoretary. 








INMAN LINE 
R QUEENSTOWN and Lay BAPOOL.—Rovel 
lows: 





15, 2 P.M. 
A.M. 
lpm. 


ITY OF MONTREAL. Dee.6 A.M. 
and each succeed: SATURDAY and THURS- 
pay. on Pier No. 45, North River. 

RATES OF PASSAGE—CABIN, 370, $80, and #00 

old, Nyy FT ng to accommodation. Round trip 
8 

STRERAGE To Lit Liverpool, eeenemn. Beas: 

aay —-_ "Batol Cardiff, $30. 











wessta ngers avre, Hamburg 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Paris, at reduced 


Deseret thlimessotet, Eos Sete Eemnge 
aoe (iP ccudway. War Shes plates 


No. 8 Broadway. “~" OHN G. D. Agent. 








DRY GOODS. 


DRY GOODS. © 











Purchases from Auction, 
From Importers, and Desirable Goods 
of our Own Importation. 





E. RIDLEY & SON. 
RETAIL 
Offer, 'To- Day, 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 
$1 25 and $1 S per yard. 


$1 75 and $2 per yard. 
#2 25 and $2 45 per yard. 


Examine! 
jsureBueg 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


5,000 Pieces of Gimps and Passementerie 
Trimings. A New Purchase. Half 
Last Week's Prices. 


SILK FRINGES art 40 crs. on THE DOLLAR’ 
Examine our Lace Department. 


Guipures, 25, 30, 45, 50, 65, 75 cents up. 
Yak Laces, 12, 16, 18, 25, 42, 50, 65 ota. About 
35 cts. on the dollar. 


SILK VELVETS. 
00 Pieces Black Silk Velvets, at $1 25, $1 50, 


$1 75, 
100 Fess ‘Silk Velvets at $1 and ~ 50 


earing all the new shades, Navy Blue, etc 





MANTILLA VELVETS. 
$5 80, $4 50, $5, $6 50, $7 50, and $8 50. Real Thar- 


Bonnet Materials, full lines, 
5 cta., $1, $1 50. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS. 
Long Ostrich Feathers at 50 cts, 1) hy i $150, 

‘ft and $5. Finer t $2 58, 
Ostrich Tips, b €., 200, Bc. 





ALL-SILK GROSS GRAIN RIBBONS, 10, 15+ 


25, 31 cts., finest qualities. 
We have extraordinary inducements to offer 


in Jet, Steel, Pearl Gilt and Silver Orna- 
men — one-third regular prices. 
roid _— Goods * 42, 3, 65, 


Leather’ Setcheie. Wy = — to @1 

er els, 

Corget sa... ” G0e., Toc., Bhoe, Sc, $1, FL, 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Undergarments, 


Prices Low. 
Infant's 3 Double ‘Cloaks, $3 25 up. 


ANOTHER 
Large Hat Purchase. 


PRICES STILL DOWN! 


American Felt Hats at 25c. and 40c. 

French Felt Hats, all colors, 50c. and T5c. 

One © tho ousand Trimmed Hats clearing at $1 > 
All-sitk Velvet Hats and Bonnets, every 

$1 50, $1 75, $2 up. 


°|Silver - Plated Ware, 
25 per cent. below last week’s prices. 


Knitted and Woven Worsted Goods below 
manufacturer’s cost. 


FURS, FINEST, FURS. 


Children’s Dating Sete, 31 $1 20 each. 
Chiidren’s Whi 7 ps, 55c. 

Ladies’ White Cony Muffs ond Boas, $3 26. 
Real Ermine Muffs and Boas, $16 a set. 
Lynx Sets, $7. 


KID GLOVES. 


NEW SHADES. (1.500 Dozens at 45c. pair. 
Whites 

Blacks. Regular Dollar Glove. 

2 Buttons, 50c., 6ic., T5c., $1, and $1 25 a pair. 


For Gentlemen, 
Lot ot F pge A Matton Genuine Castor Gloves at 


Rea! Regnier's Skin at $1 50 a pair, sold 
everywhere a 

Lot of Bee vedo at 2Be., 85c., and 50c. 
Two-Dollar Velveteens at 35 cents. 





EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 
62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block East-from the Bowery. 
£27 Five minutes’ ride from corner of Broadway 





and Grand st. Desbrosses st. cars stop at the door. 





At the Great East Side Establishment... 


Upnotstery DEpartMent. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 





Furniture and Drapery Materials, 
Lace Curtains, 
Shades, Cornices, etc. 

N. B.—Chiirches, Steamers, and Hotels fur- 
nished at WHOLESALE PRICES, and at short 
notice. 


CARPETS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Will offer on MONDAY, NOV. 10, a Large 
Assortment of 


BEST QUAL. 5-FRAME ENG. BODY BRUSSELS 


AT $1,75 PER YARD, 


BEST QUAL. ENG. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


AT $1.25 PER YARD. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


DRY GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Ladies’, Children’s, and Enfants’ Ouscit- 
ting Department. 

Misses” Irish Poplin and Serge Suits. 
Misses’ Blue and Gray Flannel Sailor Suita. 
Ladies’ Silk and Cashmere Morning Robes, 
Ladies’ Under-Clothing, our own and Paris 
manufacture. 

Outfits of every description, Ready-mase 


aud us O1dus. 


French and German Corsets, ete. 


GARMENTS 


At greatly reduced prices. 
Paris and city-made plain and embroidered 
camel's hair polonais and costumes. 
Paris-made evening and reception dresses. 
Velvet polonais and sacques. 
Viegognes’ suits, with silk and poplin under- 
skirts, 


MOURNING Coops. 


Full and complete lines of every description, 
for FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 


Suitable for deep and second mourning, 
Veil and trimming crapes, handker- 
chiefs, sets, &. 


STAPLE & FANCY DRESS GOODS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Hosiery, White Goods, 
Under-wear, Biankets, 
Cioths, Flannels, &c. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 


Seal Sacques, Muff, Boa and Cap to match. 
Seal Sacques, Muff, Boa, trimmed with Otter. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Seal Caps, Glaves, and 
Collars. 

Sable Mink. 

Chinchilla, Ermine. 

Black Marten and other sets. 

Fur Trimmings. 

Fur Robes. 

Ladies’ Fur-lined Carriage Cloaks, &c. 





Broadway, Corner (9th St. 
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JOHNSON, BROS, & CO, 


Union Square, 


Will offeron MONDAY and during the week the 
palance of their large importation of 


Frencu Mitiinery Goops,, 
comprising 
RICH RIBBONS, LACES, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
and FEATHERS, 


ORNAMENTS, etc., etc., 
at their usually low prices. 





They invite special attention to their large and 
elegant assortment of . 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


consisting of Rich Beaded Fringes and Gimps, 
Buttons and Braids. Also, a full line of 


SMALL WARES. 


Many of the above goods were purchased at the 
late auction sales, and will be sold 35 per cent. less 
than cost of importation. 

A Liberal Discount to Dressmakers and Miiliners. 





Johnson, Bros. & Co., 


34 and 36 East 14th St. j 
_ UNION SQUARE. 


JOHNSON, BI BROS. & CO. 


Great Sale of Ladies’, Gents, and Chil- 
dren’s Winter Underwear. 


Having purchased for Cash the entire stock of a 
large importing house at an immense reduction, 
they will offer on Monday, and during the week, 
geut inducements in the following goods : 

100 dozen Gents’ Merino Shirts and Drawers, 
at $1; worth $1 38. 
76 dozen Ladies’ Merino Vests and Drawers, 
at 75e.; formerly sold at $1 12%. 
90 dozen Ladies’ Merino Vests and Drawers, 
at $110; reduced from $1 5. 











They have just received three cases of Cartwright 
& Warner’s Celebrated English Merino Underwear 
(now so searce in the market) for Ladies, Gents, 
and Children; also, one case of Morley’s English 
Fleeced Lined Cutton Hose, 75c. per pair; worth $1. 


GLOVES. 


A large assortment of Ladies’, Gents’, and Chil- 
aron’s Cloth. Silk. Silk-lined, Kid, Dog-skin, and 
Buckskin Gloves for Winver wear. wai vpn on 
Monday one case of Courvoissier’s Paris Kid 
Gloves, containing all the new shades, 


Johnson, Bros. & Co., 
iF 34 and 36 East 14th St.5 
UNION SQUARE. 


R. MEARES, 


SIXTH AVE. and NINETEENTH ST. 


Special Announcement. 


Having marked down our entire stock to conform 
to the present reduced rates, and availed ourselves 
of the present favorable opportunity to pu 


REAL BARGAINS, 
we will wi open. on on MOEDAT the eatest ains of 


ar ie ta chea an before the war. 
31 jendid ‘quali y Black r08 Grain Silks, $1 25, 


suber an onein finish Black 5 Geos Grain Silks, $1 75, 
Superian ep aality a ere svenening Silks, 95c., $1, 











' 
4 


$1 wt ——_ under usual rates. 
1.000 pi pieces Dre a8 Goods, plain and fancy, all styles 
and colors, and 50c. 


25c., Wec., 38e., 
100 pieces Ali-Wool Satines. 45 and 50c.. were 73c. 
© 100 pieces All-Wool Empress, 5S0c., were “T5e. 
paeese An-Wout Serges, 35¢,, 60c., and 65c. 


reat barg: 
Silk and fWoel Dopties and Serges, 69c. and 75c. 
* Cioth Shades of Merinos and fine Cashmeres, 75c. 
2 9 All-Wool Serges and yogae 65c., 70c., 





ees Berunt Black Silk Suite, $65 


li colors in Ladies’ Suits, 
"Fine 5 Black Alpaca Suits, $10, ia aa flea end a $5. 


Bargains in Embroideries. Laces, and Handker- 
chiefs. A lot remnants of Embroidery, half-price. 
Wide Embroidered Eagings, 10c., 12c., l4c., 15e., 18¢., 
to 2c, Wide Real Yak Lace, 18c., 20¢., 25c., 28e:, 30c: 








BARGAINS IN BLANEBTS. 
Fine 104 All Wool Blankets, $3 50, d 
Much better and ain ner, u S ts*and ‘ea" aie 
Large Bed Comfortables, z % 25, and $3. 





Pevensie IN FINE FRENCH MILLINERY 
AND TRIMMINGS. 
Fin ne Felt Hats in all the new shape, Se b 
med Round Hats and Bonnets, If roadway 
ces. Very Fine Black Silk Bonnet oat 17. t.' 
2, and $225: from auction; worth $2 
Black Bonnet Velvets, #225 to #3. All Sik ‘Cloak. 
ing Velvet, $8 50; worth Ne yard. Best Colored 
Bonnet Velvets, $150, $1 75, #2. 


BARGAINS IN UNDERCLOTHING & CORSETS. 
1,000 Chemises, tucked front, lace trimming, 53c. 
500 Nightgowns, tucked fronts, 9c. Fine Muslin 
Chemises, Embroidered Edge and Inserting, $1 25. 
Closing out a lot of French-wove Corsets, Ele- 
gant broidered Corsets, $1 12 and $1 38; worth €2, 





In our Hosiery. Domestic, and Notion Depart- 
oe ~~ nee ote, well worth 
visit of examination ID N 

. FIGURES. - aan 


RICHARD MEARES, 
-™ Cor. Sixth Aye, and Nineteenth St, 


Yak Laces. 


REAL YAK LACES 
at less than the bare duty on the goods. 








We have purchased for cash froma panic-strick- 
en importer 3,675 yards of Real Black Yak Lace at 
33%c. om the dollar, and will offer them at 25 per 
cent. less than the goods daily bring in the auction- 
rooms. Dealers will please take notice that we 
shal) allow no discount on our prices, and will not 
sell these Yak Laces in quantities exceeding 2 
yards. 





We have bought them for our own trade. 





Real Yak Laces at 18c., 
same as 80ld last week at 35c. 
Real Yak Lak Laces, fully 1} inches wide, at 2c. 
and 2c., 
same as 801d last week at 47c. 


Real Yak Laces, fully 3% inches wide, at 43c., 
same as sold last week at 85c. 


Real Yak Laces, at 45c., 47c., 55c., 65c., 79c. and Sle. 

All guaranteed to be of the very finest quality 
and choicest designs, and worth more than double 
our prices. 





t# CALL AND EXAMINE. 
sa CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BARGAINS 


In Real Guipure Laces, 
Real Thread Laces, 
Real Valenciennes Laces, 
Real Point and Point 
Applaue Laces. 


Black Silk Gimps, Fringes, and Ornaments at un- 
beard-of reductions. 





Special Inducements 


in Black Dress Silks, 
Black Alpacas, 
Cloak and Trimming Velvets. 


FURS 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
&e., &e., &e. 
ta” The “ REBECCA” Kid Glove, manufactured 
expressly for us, in all shades, 2-buttons, at $1 pair; 
three pair for $2.75. A pair of Gloves returned for 


every pair that rip or tear when first tried on the 
hand, Send stamp for our 


36-page Fall Catalogue, 


The most complete Price-List of Millinery, Fancy, 
and Furnishing Goods ever issued. 


t@” Goods shipped C. O. D. to any part of 
the country, with full power of examina- 
tion before acceptance. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 and 289 8th Avenue, 
Near 24th St., New York. 


REMOVAL. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 BROADWAY, 
NEAR THIRTEENTH STREET. 














In consequence of approaching removal, 
We shall offer our entire stock ef 


Rich Ribbons, 
Fine Laces, 
Dress Trimmings, 
Millinery & Fancy Goods, 


Ata very great reduction from 
regular prices. 
No. 9 Colored Gros Grain Ribbons, all shades, 
25c. per yard, reduced from 40c. 
All Silk, 7-inch Sash Ribbon at $1.00, reduced 
from $1.50. 


All Real Laces reduced 20 per cent. 


Trimmed Bonnets and Round Hats reduced 
20 per cent. 
Paris made Gimps, $1.25; reduced from $2.25. 


ACENTS WANTED 


FOR PUBLICATIONS OF 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


146 E. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Zell's Popular Encyclopedia, Dictionary, 
and Q@azetteer. Llustrated by over 3,000 En- 
gravings. 

Zeli’s Supplement to Encyclopedia. Con- 
taining late matters of History and Discoveries in 
Art and Science. 

Fells Descriptive Hand-Atlas ef the 

or 

Zell’s Illustrated Family Bible. With 50 
Illustrations, consisting of ae aaa on on Steel 
Susirely new plates and most new subjects), 

hromo-Létboaraphs, Tllustrative Letter- 
press, and Family Register. 
The Cyclopedia of American Literature. 
Illustrated by 54 Steel Hngravings and 000 Wood- 


cute, 
Address as above for terms and territary. 
Circulars and Specimens sent free on ap- 
plication to above address, 





THE SUN. 


NEW YORK, 18734. WEEKLY, SEMI- 
WEEKLY, AND DAILY. 














THE WEEKLY SUN is too widely 
known to require any extended recom- 
mendation; but the reasons which have 
already given it fifty thousand subscrib- 
ers, and which will, we hope, give it 
many thousands more, are briefly as 
follows: 

It is a first-rate newspaper. All the 
news of the day will be found in it, con- 
densed when unimportant, at full length 
when of moment, and always presented 
in a clear, intelligible, and interesting 
manner. 

It is a first-rate family paper, full of 
entertaining and instructive reading of 
every kind, but containing nothing that 
can offend the most delicate and scrupu- 
lous taste. 

It is a first-rate story paper. The best 
tales and romances of current literature 
are carefully selected and legibly printed 
in its pages. 

It is a first-rate agricultural paper. 
The most fresh and instructive articles 
on agricultural topics regularly appear 
in this department. 

It is an independent political paper, 
belonging to no party. and wearing no 


collar. It fights for principle, and for 
the election of the best men to office. It 
especially devotes its energies to the ex- 
posure of the great corruptions that now 
weaken and disgrace our country, and 
threaten to undermine republican in- 
stitutions altogether. It has no fear of 
knaves, and asks no favors from their 
supporters. 

It reports the fashions for the ladies, 
and the markets for the men, especially 
the cattle markets, to which it pays par- 
ticular attention. 

Finally, it is the cheapest paper pub- 
lished. One dollara year will secure it 
for any subscriber. It is not necessary 
to get up a clubin order to have THE 
WEEKLY SUN at this rate. Any one 
who sends a single dollar will get the 
paper for a year. 


THE WEEKLY SUN.—Eicht pages, fifty- 
six Columns. Only $1.00 a year. No dis- 
counts from this rate. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN.—Samesize 
as the Daily Sun, $2.00 a year. A dis- 
count of 20 per cent. to Clubs of 10 or 
over. 


THE DAILY SUN.—A large four page 
newspaper of twenty-eight Columns. 
Daily Circulation over 120,000. All the 
news for 2 cents. Subscription price 50 
cents a month, or $6.0@a year. To Clubs 
of 10 or over, a discount of 20 per cent. 











Address, “THE SUN,” 
New York City. 

INKS, | EST INKSTAND in the 
wee Ca rid, and the ONLY ONE 
Sponge Cupan that will ALWAYS keep the inks 
Pen ck. FRESH and LIMPID. Cannot 
get out of order, or wear out. Inks instantly raised 
oe lowered to any desired point in the d Muci- 


lage Stand gives a uniform dip of the A Ask 

for it, take no substitute, nor buy a present for either 
lady or gentleman friend until you B have pecn. it, or 
sent for circular to CLEVELAND M'‘F'G CO., § 
Chatham Square, New York. Lady and Gentlemen 
Canvassers wanted. 


A CHRISTMAS CIFT 


For EVERY GOOD AGENT, If you want the 
Gift send for Catalogue of the 


Most Popular Agents’ Goods 
in this country, to 


EMPIRE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Chicago or Cincinnati. 


TEA AGENTS lnperers prices “Connem- 
e 100 per cent., and are sure to get a good ar- 


ticle. "Great inducements to A ents. Send for cir- 
cular to ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. Y. 


20, O00 BOOK AGENTS Wanted 
J for 20,000 Leagues Under the 
Seas. Novolume approaching this in character, 
wealth of invention, description, and illustration. 
A masterpiece of wonder and marvel. 110 En- 


resin s. Binding Green and Gold. Rane ay L 
€ FI , Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 














EV. JOHN E, TODD, of New Haven, Conn., 

requests the loan of valuable or interesting 

and characteristic letters written by his father, the 

late Rev. JOHN Topp, D.D., of ttsfield, Maes. 

Will return them ey and pay expenses. In- 
terestipg reminiscences of Lim also desired. 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


H. W. BEECHER’S SERMONS 
IN WEEKLY PAMPHLET FORM. 

The New Series (Vol. XI.) of Plymouth Pulpit 
is just beginning. The pamphlet containg 
every week Mr. T. J. Ellinwood’s admirable 
verbatim report of one Sermon of Mr. 
Beecher for the previous Sunday in Plymouth 
Church ; the Prayers before and after the Ser- 
mon art also given, and the Scriptural Lesson 
and Hymns sung (Plymouth Collection) indi- 
cated. 

“They are without equal among the published 
sermons of the day. Everywhere we find ourselves 
in tbe hands of a man of high and noble impulses, 
of thorough fearlessness, of broad and generous 
sympathies, who has consecrated all his wealth of 
intelligence and heart to the service of preaching 
the Gospel.”—Literary World, London. 

“We recognize in these sermons a power which 
is not gives to mere than one man in « century.” 
—Bufalo Cou 

“The poogene published with the discourses - 
as eae le as the sermons themselves.”"—Zion 

era 

To advertise it among families, the Publish- 
ers have decided to present to every annual 
subscriber during the coming year a fine Oil- 
Chromo, printed in Paris, reproducing an ex 

uisite painting, called “The Lord is Risen. 

he subject isa beautiful one: an old mosé- 
grown Cross, symbol of the Saviour’s earthly 
work and death, standsin the gray dawn of 
Resurrection Morning, wreathed with vines 
and clusters of violets and pure lilies-of-the- 
valley—the flowers and foliage of early Spring. 
Asa whole, the picture is an exquisite expres- 

sion in natural objects of the central thought 
of the New Testament, and will receive a warm 
welcome from all who love The Book 

This * Premium” is given with the simple 
object of inducing many to take PLYMOUTH 
PuLpPit who otherwise might not be attracted 
by a am »hlet containing ** nothing but aser- 
mon,” believing that one year’s experience of 
it w ill make permanent subscribers. The size 
of this Premium is 12 by 16s inches, and it sells 
in the picture stores for $5. 

The regular price of PLYMOUTH PULPIT is 
#3. To subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION 
we will send PLymMouTH PoLpit for a year for 
$2.75. The mounting of the PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
picture will be 35 cts. extra, delixered free, by 
mail, express, or agent. No unmounted ones 
will be issued, experience showing that they 
are very rarely called for. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





New Books from H. W. Beecher, 


Lectares en Preaching. 
YALE LECTURES ON 
PREACHING, 
First Series. Course of 1872. 1 vol., 12mo. $1.25. 


“The ‘ Yale Lectures on Preaching’ can be read 
by qvergeney. layman or clergyman, with delight. aad 





“ We know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable instruction as is eompressed into thig 
little volume.”—N. Y. Independent. 


Series. Course of 1873. Just Ready, 
lvol.,12mo. $1.50. 

“One is tempted, in speaking of a book like thie» 
to break into raptures, and indulge in oateriatives, 
it isso much better than other books of the kind. 
Christian Register. 

7 tor or layman who reads can fail to be 
inspired wit ith new interest and enthusiasm.”’—Cone 

Or Mereaiions exhibitions of deep piety: sound 
sense, quick wit and fervid address; kindling. ele- 
vating, instructing; interesting to all Chelstian 


—Kev. H. N. Day, in New Hever College Courant. 





“The greatest « of livi rea .”’—Brite 
ish Quarterly Revie ne Guendieee 
BEECHER’S SERMONS. Eight 

vols. 8vo. Over 500 pp. each 

0 per vol. Eight vols., $18. Vols. 9 and 
0 in press. 

“We recognize in these sermons a power which 
is not given to more than one man in a century.” 
Buffalo Courier. 

“The prayers published with the discourses are 


as remarkable as the sermons themselves.’’—Zion’s 
Herald, 


A Pastor's Experiences. 
WINNING SOULS. Sketches and 
Incidents during Forty Years of Pastoral 
Work. By Rey. 8. B. HALLIDAY. 1 vol. 
mo. $1.00. Just Ready. 


The author of this volume for some time past 
aoe ar see a ‘Piymowsh, Church => 
abors 0 ymou urc. rooklyn 
(Rev. Henry Ward Beecher's). ” 
* Full of valuable suggestions to ministers is the 
Copeenens of active duty.”—Pittsburgh Meth. Ree 
cor 


** Examples of what earnest faith and good sense 
may accomplish for Christ.”—Sunday School 7 " 


In connection with the above, attention is 


book : 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. PY 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 
cents; extra cloth, $1; oleth oat, + ta 


“Mr. Beecher writes vigorously, warmly, well.” 
— Boston Commonwealt 

* We commend it to the perusal of all who desire 
to neve an intelligent understanding of the doc- 
trines of the different religious denominations.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 


Uniform Edition of Beecher’s Works. 

l.and2. YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING 
First and Second Series, 2 vols, $1.25 and $1.50. 

3. LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. Ilvol. $1.50. 

4. STAR PAPERS. lvol. $1.75. 

5. PLEASANT TALK ABOUT FRUITS, FLOW. 
ERS AND FARMING. In Press. 

6. NORWOOD. A NOvEL. Illustrated. In Press 

7. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPEECHES 
In Preparation, 

*,*For sale by Booksellers, or will be sent te 
any address post-paid on receipt of price by: 
the Publishers, 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, New Yorks. 





reasert. 1 4 4 to the beginning preacher.’ 


Cloth, Price, . 


called to an admirable and interesting little. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 








REVIVAL OF ANIMALC ULES. 


HE possible revivification, after complete des- 
sication, of certain animalcules, notably the 
rotifers, tardigrades, etc., has long been an open 
question. Any amateur who has amused himself 
for any length of time with observing the ordinary 
fresh-water infusoria must have seen this apparent 
revival; and, in fact, nearly all modern scientific 
authorities have accepted it as an established fact. 
Mr. Henry Davis recently discussed this question in 
a recent contribution to the Royal Microscopical So- 
ciety, for an account of which we are indebted to the 
American Naturalist. A colony of rotifers which he 
received by post in a few grains of dry, dusty powder 
was almost immediately brought to life by watering 
it ina stage-tank. He gives the following history of 
this colony :— 

“Since its establishment in 1867, it has received no 
new immigrants, but as it increased and multiplied, 
some of its members, in a dry state, have been removed 
to stock new tanks for my friends. It is generally kept 
in a cabinet, with other objects, and watered for ex- 
amination when required, or, as a rule, once a month; 
so small a quantity of water dries up rapidly in sum- 
mer; in a day sometimes. The longest time it has kept 
continuously dry is ten months; in winter, after water- 
ing, it has been frozen into a mass of ice; it has been 
heated ona brass mounting-table, with a spirit lamp 
very often, in order to melt the marine glue whena 
new cover has been required; it has been exposed dry 
to the sun in a photographer’s glass room, all through 
a broiling summer; taken a sea voyage to the south of 
Spain, revived there and brought home again; taken 
to Ceylon; to India; revived on ship-board, to the as- 
tonishment of the passengers; brought home, and a few 
of the dry inhabitants immediately posted off again to 
a friend in Ceylon, who revived and has them still. 
As a final indignity and injury this much enduring 
family has beer put into the receiver of an air-pump 
for twelve hours and thoroughly exhausted. This 
was almost too much for it, but still there is a little 
life in the tank.” 

Mr. Davis found by experiment that, while some 
could survive a short exposure to a heat of 200° Fahren- 
heit, a thorough baking or boiling for two or three 
hours killed them all. Drying with sulphuric acid for 
a week in an exhausted receiver was also fatal. He 
admits proof of revival after four years torpor, though 
he failed in experiments extending over only from one 
to three years. Though nearly all the authorities 
agree as to the dessication theory, many good obsery- 
ers privately doubt whether those that revive were 
Mr. Davis is satisfied that the 
dried ones do not revive, and that those which do re- 
vive are not perfectly dessicated. He has observed 
that the creatures constantly give off a slimy secretion. 
In drying they contract into an ovoid forin, and the 
gelatinous fluid dries over them into a thin hard shell 
which protects them from farther drying. If isolated 
rotifers are dried upon a clean glass they seldom re- 
vive, because they craw] about until the last moment, 
and thus part with so much of their protective cover- 
ing that they are finally dried up and destroyed. The 
doctrine of the gelatinous envelope, says the Natural- 
ist, seems to be an entirely original as well asa very 
satisfactory settlement of a much disputed question. 


THE HAIR-WORM. 


HE belief that a hair, if left for a long time 
in water, will eventually be transformed into a 
living snake is very common, even among intelligent 
people. This curious notion doubtless arises from the 
strong resemblance which the gordius, a worm fre- 
quently met with, bears to an animated hair. The re- 
semblance isso perfect that it is not very surprising 
that such an origin should be assigned to it by ignorant 
persons. 

In a letter to the Scientific American, Mr. J. Stauffer 
gives interesting information concerning this worm. 
They are found in a great variety of places; for in- 
stance, they have been taken from grasshoppers, cab- 
bages and apples. They are found in streams and in 
spring-water, of various lengths and shades of color, 
and sometimes swimming in the street gutter. The 
two sexes are readily distinguished. In the male, the 
tail-end is bifurcated; in the female, trifurcated (at 
least in the American species.) Mr. Stauffer says that 
he has found the female coiled or indeed knotted up, 
and, after carefully unfolding it, has discovered within 
its folds a string of eggs, Jike beads, in a ball, to which 
it seemed tenaciously attached, gathering them up 
carefully again to take them under protection. The 
female deposits millions of these eggs, connected in a 
string. These hatch in the course of three weeks. 
When the embryos escape from the eggs they are 
totally different from their parents. Their bodies are 
only the 1-450th of an inch mm length, and they consist 
of two portions. The }sterior portion is cylindrical, 
slightly dilated and 1#inded at the free extremity, 
where it is furnished w'%) two short spines; and the 
anterior, broader, cy'#idrical and annulated, the 
mouth being furnished 4th two circlets of protractile 
tentacuwle, anda aub-| i ped proboscis. These gordii 
have never been trac#étgo their origin. When fully 
developers they vary ibe ngth from three inches to a 
like the trichinw, they 


foot. In the a ly, 








occupy, for their living habitation, various positions 
among the viscera and even in the head, including the 
muscles, 
VEGETABLE GLUE. 
OLUTIONS of gum arabie as a substitute for 
glue or mucilage are open to a variety of ob- 
jections. They render unsized paper transparent, and 
will not hold firmly to other paper. They will not 
attach paper securely to wood, paste-board or metallic 
surfaces; and they are utterly useless as a cement for 
glass, porcelain and earthenware. The Journal of 
Applied Chemistry gives the following recipe by the 
use of which all these disadvantages may be obviated. 
Add to a concentrated gum solution, prepared with 
two parts of gum to five of water, an aqueous solution 
of sulphate of alumina, two grams of the crystallized 
sulphate being sufficient for two hundred and fifty 
grams of gum-water. This salt dissolves in ten times 
its quantity of water, and is added directly to the gum 
solution. A solution of alum does not answer as well 
as the simple sulphate of alumina, which can be pre- 
pared from alum by precipitating the alumina with 
ammonia, washing thoroughly on a filter, and dissolv- 
ing in sulphuric acid. Of course the vegetable glue 
thus prepared will not ferment, sour or mold. 





Publishers’ Department. 














New York, November 1 12, 1873, 





LAST YEAR AND THE NEXT. 
\ E give below two letters from subscribers to 
the Christian Union, one from Ohio, and 
one from the far distant coast of China, expressing 
sentiments concerning which we have a word or 
two to say. 
BELLEVILLE, RICHLAND COUNTY, OHTO, } 
Oct. lith, 1873. s 
J. B. Forp & Co. 
Dear Sirs :—I have this day received a Pair of Chromos, the 
“* Babies,” for which accept my sincere thanks. I prize the 
them very much, and am glad you have engaged the same 
lady to paint two more for next year’s Premiums. I like 
English clothed Babies better than French nude ones! The 
Christian Union is itself worth all you charge for it. It is very 
interesting and very valuable, and I hope its influence will 
spread far and wide, and its circulation increase more and 
more. Yours, very respectfully, 








SHANGHAI, CHINA, Aug. 25th, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., New York. 

Dear Sirs :—The * Oleograph ”’ came by last mail, and weare 
in some respects better pleased with it than with the two 
chromos. We hope it will not be thought prudish, but we 
can’t help ane that the little girl aaa on a few more clothes! 


Very truly yours, —_— 

Both of these letters, in a kind and friendly 
way, express a fact which we desire to frankly 
recognize: that ‘‘ Little Runaway and her Pets,” 
while a beautiful and artistic picture, and not an 
indelicate one to the pure-minded, was not exactly 
what we, as well as many of our subscribers, 
wished that it had been. While it did not offend, 
it was not altogether pleasing to all our friends ; 
while we had many, many letters in its praise, and 
very few in censure, many good people would 
have liked it absolutely if it had been a little more 
fully draped. 

It was beautiful; but it might have been French 
without being ‘‘ Frenchy ”"—which is a distinction 
with a difference. This was our own feeling in 
the matter, when we saw the oleograph fairly here. 
It was then, however, too late to help it. 

This year, therefore, we guarded in time against 
any such contingency, and secured the bright pic- 
tures of ‘‘ Our Boys” from Mrs. Anderson’s whole- 
some, home-like English genius, which has once 
before made a pair of pictures bringing so much 
happiness to so many people—it is worth remark- 
ing how many—one hundred and fifty thousand 
homes. These new ones are not mere heads, either, 
but pictures of sweet-faced, tastefully attired, hap- 
py boys. The contrast and combination of tender 
flesh-tints, glass, fruit, the smoking dinner on the 
plate, the soft fabrics of clothing, the school- 
satchel and books, the furniture, the saucy, furry 
dog, the sly, sleek cat, the flowers and plants in 
the background against the warm, rich tones of 
the wall—all the diverse and happily blended ele- 
ments of these two genuine home-pictures, are 
wrought out with true artistic feeling. And the 
work of the French artist-lithographer, Jehenne, 
and the facile skill of the Paris artist-printers have 
succeeded admirably in reproducing these beau- 
ties. New presses and improved processes have 
enabled the printers to master many of the former 
difficulties of art-printing; so that they confi- 
dently promise us workmanship on the “Boys” 
which shall even surpass that of the Oleograph, 
which was universally considered a marvel of 
delicacy and finish, and of which we had 
searcely one complaint on the score of imperfect 
printing. Another result of these increased facil- 
ities will be to do away with the old trouble of 





waiting for pictures, which has been very annoy- 
ing to our subscribers, but a hundred and thirty 
thousand times as annoying to us! With 30,000 
pairs now on the water, and as many more as we 
can use following them, we begin this year as 
we wish to. We KNOW that these Boys will 
please everybody. From all the hundreds who have 
seen them, not one word of censure or criticism has 
been uttered, but quick expressions of pleasure 
and approbation testify to the excellence of the 
pictures, 
Try, and see! 





THE PAPER. 
HIS number of the Christian Union is a 
specimen of what we intend to make the paper 
during the coming year—full and overflowing with 
good things. The foremost writers of fiction, the best 
thinkers and the most agreeable and effective writers, 
we shall constantly seek as contributors to its columns, 
Very many subscribers in thanking us for Chromos 
add, “ but the CurisTIAN UNrIon is its own best pre- 
mium, and it is worth more than we give for it, with- 
out any pictures.” We believe it, and are glad our 
friends do too. We mean to keep tt so, and to make it 
better yet. 





THE NEW STORY. 
HIS week we lay before our readers the first 
installment of Dr. Eggleston’s new tale of the 
West. We have read it, and can assure everybody 
that it is good. We think the author right in his 
judgment that this story is the best he has written. It 
grows in interest from first to last. i 
Don't lag behind with your renewals, if your time is 
near its expiration. Renew now, and save much trou- 
ble for yourselves and us, and do not risk missing any 
of this absorbing story—to say nothing of the rest of 
the paper! 














THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 
These are two new and original pictures, painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the Cluristian Union, by 
Mrs. 8S. ANDERSON, whose mother-heart and artist- 
hand have brightened so many American homes 
with those charming Baby-Heads now called ¥ 
“Our Girls; or Wide Awake, and Fast Aslcep.’” i 
We have made complete arrangements to 
PRESENT EITHER PAIR, 
“OUR BOYS,” or “OUR GIRLS,” , 
to every annual subscriber to the Christian Union, 
and mean to have a full supply for immediate delive 
ery. 


i 








PRicm ron MUUNTING AND VELIVERY.—EKither pair 
of these elegant Picture-Premiums will be presented to 
every annual subscriber to the Christian Union. Or 
the four pictures will be presented to every subscriber 
for Two Years. The additional price for mounting 
and free delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for 
each pair. The Picture Premiums will be strongly 
mounted on stiff card-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing, and delivered to the subscriber 
free by mail, express, or agent, as the case may he. 
And as our experience every year is that 999 out of 
every 1,000 subscribers require their pictures mounted 
and delivered, we have decided not to trouble our sub- 
scribers by varieties, but to deliver all mounted—thus 
doing away with all confusion in regard to the divers 
“extra payments’? now so common among papers 
offering premiums. Therefore, the subscription price 
to the Christian Union for one year, including the 
mounting, sizing, and varnishing of either pair of the 
premium pictures and their free delivery to the sub- 
scriber—by mail, express, or agent, as the case may 
be, will be $3.50. And the price for both pairs of 
pictures and the paper for two years will be only 
$6.75 (instead of $7.00, 
PRICES. -* 

You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: a 

1. ErraHer pair, mounted, will be delivered with the 


Christian Union for one year at ......0....csccceeeeces $3 50 
2. ErrHeR pair in the “PopuLAR FRAME,” will be 1 

given with the Christian Unien for one year at...... 400 
3. Bors pairs, mounted, will be delivered with the Chris- 

tian Unton for tao years at..... oc .cccccccccescccecces 6 75 
4. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be “ 

delivered, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for one 

CTE acco ncyonsuiiteweseeganes aepaaiswntaednaacs cos 3 3 


5. ErrHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium (see page 338) mounted, will be delivered with 
the Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for ‘ 
ONG MOOT GE onc oso ce-dcccccerccesccsceccs cteecsccesscoses 6 60 

5. Bors pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be delivered with the Christian Union 
for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at.. 


10 00 


{ 








EXPIRATIONS.—LOooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
THE PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THB 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. | 


SENDING MONEY.—Never send us currency in a letter. It is always 
possible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft on New 
York, or have a letter Registered. Already we have cause to com- 
plain either that people are careless, and do not enclose money 
when they say they do, or that somebody in the U.S. Postal Service 
steals the money. In either case we can not be responsible for the 
léss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat it : “CURRENCY 
SENT BY MAILIS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER,” 
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